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Indexes to Volume 76 


The indexes to the last volume of the Railway Age are 
now ready for distribution. Those desiring indexes to this 
volume should advise the New York office, 30 Church 
Street. 


One road that is making a drive for fuel conservation is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of remote control switch ma- 
chines for passing tracks, as a method 
of eliminating train stops. At a cer- 
tain station on single track a train 
which stops to enter either end of the 
passing track is forced to start again 
on a grade. As this division has recently been equipped with 
automatic signaling, the control and operation of these switch 
machines will become a part of the signaling system. The 
operator, who is located about midway between the ends of 
the passing track, will control the operation of the switches 
and signals governing movements into and out of the siding 
by means of a small lever stand on his table. The idea of 
installing these switch machines at this point was started to 
save fuel, but as soon as the facilities are in operation the 
improvement of train operation will prove to be much more 
important than the fuel saved, as is being demonstrated on 
other roads. With trains moving into or out of this passing 
track without the necessity of stopping to operate the switch, 
delays will be reduced, and the pulling of draw-bars and the 
damage to equipment from this cause will be eliminated. 
With these evident advantages it seems likely that other roads 
might well investigate the possibilities of reducing delays in 
this manner at points where conditions of grade or density 
of traffic require the elimination of train stops at the en- 
trance of sidings. 


Where Remote 
Control Switch 
Machines Help 


One of the outstanding developments in the last few years 
in the design of shops, enginehouses and other railway build- 
ings in which men are employed, has 
been the greatly increased attention 
which has been given to illumination, 
both natural and artificial. This is a 
reflection of the fact that industry in 
general is learning that the provision of adequate illumi- 
nation not only increases the efficiency of the workmen 
by inducing greater accuracy and raising production, but also 
reduces accidents and is proving beneficial in other ways. 
in railway buildings this has been evidenced by the greatly 
increased substitution of glass areas for solid walls. In 

> construction of the extensions to its shops at Pittsburg, 
<an., which were described in the Railway Age of June 28 
page 1807), this idea was carried a step farther by the 
\inting of the interior of the shop building with two coats 
of white enamel which not only increases the illumination 
hen new, but which can be easily maintained. The im- 
ortance of the latter point can well be considered by rail- 
ay officers for occasions are not rare where the advantages 
' increased illumination have been lost quickly by failure 


The Effect of 
Illumination 
on Production 
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to maintain them properly. The average railway building 
is constantly subjected to smoke and steam which, with the 
dirt normally in the atmosphere, soon coats all windows and 
destroys a large part of their illuminating value unless some 
provision is made for cleaning them at regular intervals. 
The folly of neglect in this respect is so obvious that it 
should be necessary only to call attention to it to insure 
its remedy. Illumination bears such a direct relation to the 
efficiency of workmen that no officer can afford to do other 
than take full advantage of every opportunity to secure the 
best possible results from it. 


It has been said, and with some justification, that railroad 
mechanical officers are not aggressive enough in promoting 
: improvements in the mechanical de- 
Are Mechanical partment, particularly in securing 
Officers Aggressive modern shop facilities and engine 
Enough? terminals equipped for the expeditious 
turning of power. Few, if any, roads 
are in a financial position to provide all the improvements 
in all departments as needed and consequently the depart- 
ment which presents its needs to the management most 
forcefully receives first attention. In too many cases the 
mechanical officers, while fully appreciating how much inade- 
quate facilities cost the railroads, do not present their case 
in such a way that the management sees at a glance that 
their needs are of primary importance. As a result mechan- 
ical department improvements are repeatedly postponed, 
sometimes, it is safe to say for the sake of less important 
improvements in other departments. The following is a 
significant comment regarding this subject, quoted from an 
address by Commissioner Frank McManamy, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the Mechanical Division 
Convention at Atlantic City: “One of the things for which 
I think the mechanical department can rightfully be criticised 
is that you are not aggressive enough in selling your good 
ideas to the management. Develop your plans, calculate 
the saving which will result, show the management that in 
asking for necessary funds you are working in their in- 
terests, and then work for the adoption of what you know 
to be right.” 


The investigation of train accidents by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the past 20 years has without doubt 
done a good deal of good; has given to 
the whole railroad world numerous 
lessons in safety which otherwise would 
have been learned only in local circles 
or would have spread very slowly. 
Our correspondent, V. P. O., in expressing the belief that it 
is not possible to find any good results whatever, lets his 
radicalism run away with him. It is true, of course, that the 
railroads do not advertise their reformations; but the entire 
absence of any back talk, or criticism of any kind, in public 
or in private, affords pretty good evidence that the gov- 
ernmental preachments have usually hit the mark. The 
facts alone, without regard to any official comment, afford, 
indeed, all necessary hortatory material. It is to be 
admitted that an average of one collision a month, of the 


Manual Block 
System Needs 
Improving 








class referred to by our correspondent, indicates a general 
condition that calls very definitely for correction. It is 
no exaggeration to say that these six collisions—Amboy, 
Ark.; Fowler, Colo.; Nahunta, Ga.; Elsiecoal, Ky.; Biloxi, 
Miss., and Cleveland, Tenn.—would of themselves afford all 
necessary lessons, if only the lessons could be learned by the 
right men, to correct substantially all of the faulty train- 
operating practices which are the cause of this ever-recur- 
ring record of collisions on roads not equipped with auto- 
matic signals. However, pending workable agreements 
among the railroads, or intelligent action by the government, 
on such a far-reaching and perplexing problem as the cure 
of all carelessness, every progressive railroad officer must 
agree that V. P. O.’s main point, the adoption and perfec- 
tion of the manual block system (where the automatic is too 
costly), is a practical problem, demanding serious attention 
everywhere. And without giving the word any extreme or 
unreasonable meaning, it must be said that on a very large 
mileage the second word, “perfection,” is the more important 
of the two. Block signaling that is not perfect, and not 
intended to be perfect, is much too common on American 
railroads. 


In a recent issue of the Railway Age, the need was shown 
for co-ordinating the activities of the several societies and 
associations interested in the subject 


Standardizing of fusion welding. Such co-ordination 
Welding will mean rapid progress in improving 
Practices and increasing the application of fusion 


welding. The next logical step will be 
to collect and distribute information on best welding methods 
so that practices on all roads may be uniform, or at least 
so that the practice on any one road will be acceptable on 
any other. Equipment that is interchanged must comply 
with rigid specifications. Some roads are better equipped 
for welding than others and because some are poorly 
equipped, welding practices as applied to interchanged 
cars must be limited. This limitation, while necessary, 
is a handicap to economy and is one example of the need 
for manuals on welding practices and for education and 
training of operators. 


Locomotives are one of the most directly productive features 
of the railway plant. It is partly for this reason that capital 
has been more easily secured for the 

A Problem of purchase of new locomotives than for 
Business the equally essential fixed facilities 
Administration Which go to make up the completed 
transportation machine. During the 
period of intensive development of the locomotive, covering 
the last two decades, which has greatly increased its effec- 
tiveness and the efficiency of its operation, comparatively 
little thought has been given to the business aspect of its 
employment. The relative ease with which capital could be 
secured for investment in locomotives no doubt played a 
part in the natural development of this condition. Now, 
however, there is ample evidence of an awakening realiza- 
tion that the potential productivity of the modern locomo- 
tive has not been utilized. One of the most striking evi- 
dences of this realization is the extent to which the railroads 
are increasing the length of locomotive runs in both passenger 
and freight service. Elsewhere in this issue the present 
status of this practice is presented in a paper by F. E. 
Russell before a recent meeting of the Pacific Railway Club, 
in which he points out that the long locomotive run is not an 
end in itself, but merely a means of securing more miles 
per month per locomotive owned. The fact that the long 
run has in many cases proved an effective means of increas- 
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ing the mileage service of locomotives does not justify the 
conclusion that there are not other means of securing the 
same end. Indeed, other means are much needed to meet 
conditions where local limitations do not permit the exten- 
sion of locomotive runs beyond the present established engine 
districts. There are, for instance, the turn-around run and 
the assignment of locomotives to regular crews, both of which 
are being practiced with good results under certain con- 
ditions. The value of the latter practice has been a matter 
of controversy for many years but the success with which it 
is being followed on a limited number of railroads suggests 
that it is still worthy of attention. The joint committee of 
mechanical and operating officers appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the American Railway Association, while limited 
to the determination of (a) the percentage of time that 
locomotives should be available to perform actual trans- 
portation, and (b) the methods for obtaining maximum effi- 
ciency while so available, will undoubtedly lay the founda- 
tion for a business-like solution of the problem of locomo- 
tive utilization. It will, however, find that the answers to 
both questions assigned to it depend on the nature of other 
facilities and practices; and before a final solution is reached, 
the relative importance of additional investments in locomo- 
tives and in facilities for their maintenance and condition- 
ing, must be determined. The problem is one of the broad- 
est in the whole field of railway operation and demands 
sound business judgment in its solution. 


The Decline of Traffic 
and Earnings 


HE RAILWAYS are in the unpleasant situation of being 

fully prepared to handle a large traffic efficiently and 
economically and of not having the traffic to handle. Expen- 
ditures for maintenance of way this year have thus far 
exceeded those of last year and the tracks and other perma- 
nent structures of most railways are in unusually good 
condition. The drive which was begun almost two years 
ago to increase the amount of equipment and improve its 
condition has been successful. There have been, for more 
than a year, extraordinarily large retirements of obsolete 
and worn-out locomotives and cars, and thus far this year 
maintenance of equipment expenditures have been substan- 
tially smaller than last year. Nevertheless, there are larger 
numbers of locomotives and freight cars in good condition 
and ready for service than there were a year ago after the 
roads had handled in the early part of the year a freight 
business that broke all records. In April, the latest month 
for which the statistics are available, the total number of 
freight locomotives was 33,067, or only 104 more than a 
year before. The number in serviceable condition, however, 
was 26,726, or 1,593 more than a year before, and the 
number stored was 4,162, or 3,322 more than a year before. 
The number of freight cars on line on June 15 was about 
30,000 more than a year before and the number in bad order 
was slightly less, the result being that the number now 
available in serviceable condition is approximately 40,000 
more than a year ago. The result of the increase in the 
number of cars in good condition and of the decline in 
business was that on June 22 the railways had 359,644 
surplus freight cars that were in good repair and immediately 
available for service. Of these 153,311 were box cars and 
167,315 coal cars. 

The statistics of revenues and expenses for May illustrate 
strikingly the extent of the decline in traffic that has occurred 
and the effect it has been producing on earnings, both gross 
and net. Freight business of the eastern lines was about 
18 per cent less than in May, 1923, that of the southern lines 
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bout 13 per cent less and that of the western lines about 
6 per cent less. Total earnings were $477,229,000 or almost 
{3 per cent less than in May, 1923. Net operating income 
was only $60,595,197 as compared with $90,253,632 in 
May, 1923, a decline of 32 per cent. In the first five months 
of the year, net operating income was $33,263,000 less than 
in 1923, or at the annual rate of 4.27 per cent on the property 
investment, as compared with 4.98 per cent for the same 
period in 1923. 

If business should continue to be as poor as compared 
with what it was in 1923 during the rest of the year as it 
was during the first half of the year the year as a whole 
would be a bad one for the railways. Fortunately this does 
not seem likely to be the case. First, it should not be for- 
gotten that in the first half of 1923 the railways did excep- 
tionally well, earning more operating income than in the 
first half of any previous year. Secondly, their business did 
not continue to be so good in the second half of last year 
as in the first half. There was not the usual seasonal 
increase in freight business in the second half of last year. 
It is almost inconceivable that there will not be a substantial 
increase in freight business in the second half of 1924. For 
almost four months shipments of bituminous coal have been 
averaging only about seven million tons a week, which is 
about 35 per cent less than the normal average weekly 
consumption. It must be that storage supplies have been 
largely drawn upon and that there will soon begin a large 
increase in coal shipments. There has been a rising stock 
market for some weeks. This obviously is mainly due to 
cheap money, which reflects the existence of a large amount 
of surplus capital available for investment. If the political 
situation, which has for a long time been such a blight upon 
business, should clear up, this capital would begin seeking 
investment, which also would indirectly cause an increase in 
railroad business. 

The railway managements have done their duty. They 
have done all they could to put the properties in shape to 
handle an increased traffic satisfactorily. There appear to 
be good reasons for believing that sooner or later the traffic 
they have made preparations to handle will come, and when 
it does it should result in a large increase in railway net 
earnings. Just when it will come, however, nobody would 


have the hardihood to predict. 


The Railway Labor 
Leaders in Politics 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE was “nominated” for president by 

the “Conference for Progressive Political Action” at Cleve- 
land on July 5. The “conference” was a gathering of radi- 
cals who vary in hue from pale pink to red. Avowed com- 
munists and bolsheviks were asked to stay away. It was 
feared their presence and participation would do the cause 
harm. Avowed socialists were welcome and numerous, and 
immediately afterward the national Socialist party indorsed 
Mr. La Follette’s candidacy. The principal difference be- 
tween a Bolshevik and a Socialist is that the former wants 
to establish socialism by force while the latter wants to es- 
tablish it by votes. The ultimate purpose of both is pub- 
lic ownership and management of everything. 

Actively participating in and dominating the “conference” 
were leaders of railway labor unions. The Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen was not represented. Its leaders were 
out of sympathy with the proceedings but other railway la- 
bor leaders were there. William H. Johnston, president of the 
International Machinists’ Union, was chairman of the con- 
ference; T. C. Cashen, president of the United Switchmen of 
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America, was chairman of the rules committee; H. P. Daugh- 
erty, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, was chairman of the finance committee, and D. R. 
Richberg, general counsel of the railway labor organizations, 


was chairman of the committee on resolutions. The fact 
that an officer of a railway labor union is chairman of the 
finance committee indicates where the funds for La Follette’s 
campaign are to come from. 

The platform sent to the meeting by Senator La Follette 
was adopted. It declares for the repeal of the Transportation 
Act and also for government ownership of railroads. 

For more than 25 years Senator La Follette has been the 
most inveterate, reckless and unfair assailant of private man- 
agement of railways in the United States. He long professed 
to be in favor only of regulation of railways, but he pro- 
moted every kind of legislation that would restrict and bur- 
den railway managements and reduce railway net returns, 
and finally he recently became consistent and announced him- 
self for government ownership. And now we witness the 
spectacle of Mr. La Follette being put up for president by 
an organization the brains and financial backbone of which 
are furnished by the leaders of labor unions composed of 
railway employees. Could any more complete proof be af- 
forded of the charge, which has been repeatedly made by 
the Railway Age, that the true ultimate object of a majority 
of the railway labor leaders for years has been to wreck the 
railway companies and thereby make government ownership 
unavoidable ? 

Meantime, we raise a question we have raised before. By 
what authority do these labor leaders presume to commit 
their unions to the support of a particular candidate for pres- 
ident, and to the platform written by that candidate? The 
members of no labor union have voted upon the matter. Is 
it a fact that the leaders of these unions have such autocratic 
power that they can commit their unions to a _ particular 
political platform and a specific candidate for president with- 
out ever consulting their members? Can they use union funds 
to pay political expenses without the consent of the members 
who pay the dues? If so, the unions are ruled by dictators. 
Their leaders claim to favor democracy in government and 
in railway management, but apparently there is no vestige of 
democracy in the unions. 

The Railway Age is not a political paper. It is, however, 
a railroad paper and continues to discuss the railroad ques- 
tion even when it gets into politics. La Follette’s candidacy 
will be dangerous to the railways only if he succeeds in 
carrying some western and northwestern states. He can do 
that only if he gets the votes of a large part of the farmers, 
He and his supporters hope that he will do that. His nom- 
ination as the candidate of railway labor unions will make 
it necessary to point out repeatedly to the farmers some very 
important facts. It will be disagreeable to the railway labor 
leaders and even to many railway employees to have these 
facts pointed out. It probably in the long run will do the em- 
ployees harm. If the farmers will listen and heed it will do 
the farmers good. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the most outstanding fea- 
tures of this extraordinary expedition of the railway labor 
unions into politics will finally be held to be its effrontery 
and its folly. It is already notable above all previous 
political movements for its impudent effrontery. The western 
and northwestern farmers believe freight rates are too high 
and want them reduced. The railway labor unions invite 
the farmers to join with them in supporting Senator La Fol- 
lette to bring about reductions of rates. But why are the 
rates high? Who is getting the money from higher rates? 
The average wage per hour of railway employees is now 126 
per cent higher than it was in 1916 before any rates were 
advanced. That is the main reason why freight rates cannot 


be further reduced. The total earnings of the railways in 
1923 were $2,666,000,000 more than in 1916. 


The total 
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wages (excluding salaries of officers) paid by them in 1923 
were $1,544,224,000 more than in 1916. In other words, out 
of every $1 of increase in earnings that the railways derived 
from increased traffic and higher rates, they paid out 58 cents 
in increased wages to labor. The increase in the freight 
charges paid upon farm products between 1916 and 1923 was 
about $330,000,000. Of that increase in freight charges the 
railways immediately handed over to their employees 58 per 
cent, or about $191,400,000. The railway companies them- 
selves did not get a cent of the increase in rates. Because 
of increased expenses and taxes the net operating income 
they received in 1923, and in every other year since 1916, 
was less than it was in 1916. The railway labor leaders, 
while pretending, at least, to represent railway employees who 
are getting 58 per cent of the advance in rates, are going to 
send Senator La Follette out among the farmers to yell 
“Stop thief!’ at the railway companies. It is an old game 
that has been played successfully many times. The railway 
labor leaders played it successfully among the western farm- 
ers in 1922, as was shown by the election of La Follette, 
Shipstead, Brookhart, Frazier, Dill and others. Will it be 
successful in 1924? 

There will be encountered some new obstacles. The farm- 
ers demanded legislation to help them at the last session of 
Congress. The railway labor leaders demanded the Howell- 
Barkley bill, and succeeded in pushing it in ahead of all the 
proposed farm legislation. The radicals from the western 
states supported this bill, and the labor leaders are still de- 
termined to get it passed at the next session of Congress. 
Now, it is not a hard matter to make a farmer audience un- 
derstand the Howell-Barkley bill. The public which pays 
rates, including the farmers, is represented and holds the bal- 
ance of power on the Railroad Labor Board which now 
awards railway wages. There is some chance as long as it is 
in existence of getting efficient operation of railways and even 
reductions of wages, if justifiable. The Howell-Barkley bill 
would abolish all representation of the public in the settle- 
ment of railway labor disputes. It would make it impossible 
ever to secure any changes in working conditions or wages 
on the railways which the railway labor leaders did not agree 
to, or which was not the result of arbitration to which they 
agreed. But so far as we know the labor leaders never in 30 
years have agreed to a reduction of wages, or agreed to arbi- 
trate the question of reduction of wages, or accepted any re- 
duction of wages except those awarded in 1921 and 1922 by 
the Railroad Labor Board. The true purpose of the Howell- 
Barkley bill, it can be made clear to any audience of farm- 
ers, is to make it impossible to effect any change in working 
conditions or wages that will reduce railway expenses. With 
increased wages consuming 58 per cent of the entire increase 
in railway earnings, and increased taxes consuming another 
7 per cent—a total of two-thirds—and with railway labor 
leaders and radical public men supporting legislation plainly 
intended to make impossible any future reductions of the 
railway payroll, the labor leaders and the radical public men 
they are supporting propose to go forth among the farmers 
and ask them to support one of these radicals, Senator La 
Follette, for president, to help bring down railway rates. 
They were able to get the farmer to entangle himself in their 
web in 1922. Can they do it again in 1924 after having 
so plainly shown their hand in the Howell-Barkley bill, 
which they intend to push with redoubled energy on the re- 
assembling of Congress? 

They will, we believe, have another obstacle to overcome 
in getting the farmer vote. The farmer has no very pleasant 
memories of government control of railroads during and after 
the war. Furthermore, he is a property owner. His farm may 
not be paying very well now, but he wants to keep it in the 
hope that later on it will pay well. In the campaign of 1922 
the labor leaders and most of the radical candidates they 
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supported did not openly advocate government ownership of 
railways. In the platform they adopted at Cleveland last 
week they declared for government ownership. A large num- 
ber of those who attended the “progressive conference” were 
avowed socialists who advocate not only government owner- 
ship of railways, but also of farm lands, and the Socialist 
party later indorsed La Follette’s candidacy. Thus what was 
charged in 1922 to be the real purpose of the railway labor 
leaders and the radical candidates they supported now stands 
confessed and avowed. In 1922 the radicals and labor lead- 
ers advocated a reduction of about one-third in the value of 
the railways as the sovereign means of bringing down freight 
rates. It was pointed out to the farmers that adoption of 
this method alone would reduce rates an average of not more 
than 5 per cent; that it would involve confiscation of one- 
third of the value of railroad properties as found by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; that the true purpose of 
this policy was to force the railways into government owner- 
ship; and that it was only a part of the policy of the socialists 
to confiscate all property and establish a socialist state. The 
farmers would not listen to reason then. Who will they 
listen to now when the combination of railway labor leaders 
and socialists goes to them with a candidate and platform 
that not only advocate confiscation of railway property, but 
expressly favor government ownership of railways? 

In 26 months of government operation the operating ex- 
penses of the railways were increased from $8,106,521 a day 
to $14,310,449 a day, or $6,203,928 a day. In the first five 
months of 1924, operating expenses averaged $12,550,000 a 
day, or $1,760,000 a day less than at the termination of gov- 
ernment control. The great reason why railway rates cannot 
now be reduced is that there is still left almost $4,500,000 
a day of the increase in operating expenses that occurred 
under government control; and as already shown, 58 per cent 
of the increase in rates still left is due to higher wages of 
railway employees. In the face of these facts, the labor lead- 
ers and their radical spokesmen intend to go to the farmers 
and ask them not only to vote for the Howell-Barkley bill, 
a measure admirably conceived to stop reductions of railway 
expenses and thereby make impossible further reductions of 
rates, but also to restore the policy of government operation 
under which railway expenses were so greatly increased, 
thereby making necessary even higher rates. Is it possible 
the farmers will be influenced by propaganda for such a 
purpose ? 

Meantime, what will railway employees think of the policy 
of these railway labor leaders? It will make it absolutely 
necessary to tell the farmers over and over again until they 
understand it, that the principal reason why present freight 
rates are necessary is the advances in the wages of railway 
employees and that 58 per cent of the entire increase in rail- 
way earnings since the rates were advanced is being imme- 
diately paid out to railway employees. The effect will be, 
if these facts are told to the farmers often enough, to create 
a strong sentiment among them in favor of reductions of rail- 
way wages. We have characterized the policy of the railway 
labor leaders as a combination of effrontery and folly. From 
a standpoint of the farmers, it is a policy of effrontery. It 
assumes that since the western farmers allowed themselves 
to be fleeced by the shell game that the railway labor leaders 
and radical public men played in 1922, they can again be 
fleeced by a still more transparent game in 1924. It assumes 
a degree of ignorance and stupidity on the part of the western 
farmers the existence of which seems doubtful. If the farm- 
ers are not the dolts it assumes they are then the policy of 
the labor leaders will prove to be one of folly from the 
standpoint of railway employees. It seems bound to array 
the sentiment of a large majority of the people of the country 
against the labor leaders, and railway employees can hardly 
fail to suffer from the consequences of such a sentiment. 
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Is the Treatment of 


Ties Advisable P 


I° IT ADVISABLE to treat ties with preservatives to increase 
their life? In view of the voluminous data available on 
those roads which have adopted this practice extensively and 
the uniformity of the results which have been secured, there 
should be no doubt of the wisdom of this practice. The 
record of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which is reported 
in another column ia this issue and which shows a constant 
decline in the number of ties renewed per mile of track to 
an average of 128 in the more than 17,000 miles of track 
in that system during 1923, is indicative of the results which 
are being secured on many other roads as they continue this 
practice for a sufficient length of time to enable the results 
to become apparent. Yet the fact that this is not an idle 
question is demonstrated by the records which show that 
only about half of the ties inserted are treated and more 
than one large road is still using untreated ties largely or 
entirely. 

It is difficult to find a proper explanation for this apparent 
hesitation to adopt a practice which has demonstrated its 
economy so strikingly. While proximity to tie supply may 
exert some influence, it is significant to note that the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, which penetrates the heart of the southern 
pine area, is a pioneer in the treatment of ties. Likewise 
the Santa Fe, which draws its tie supply largely from its 
lines in Texas, was one of the first roads to treat timber 
extensively. In like manner, the Northern Pacific, which 
still secures its ties from its own lines, has operated two 
treating plants for many years. A more logical explanation 
is the inertia regarding the adoption of new practices which 
is frequently found in a large organization, particularly 
when the necessity for a change is not pressing. In some 
instances interest in the treatment of ties and other timbers 
has arisen only when the adjacent supply approached exhaus- 
tion. Another consideration may be the fact that the first 
effect of the adoption of a policy of treating ties is to increase 
the cost of track maintenance by reason of adding the cost 
of treatment to the cost of the ties being inserted and that 
this added investment yields no return until after the expira- 
tion of the life of the untreated tie, although after this period 
has passed the return is so large as to leave no argument 
regarding its economy. ‘The question is solely that of imme- 
diate first cost versus ultimate economy. 

In considering the treatment of ties the railways should 
view the subject from the standpoint of broad public policy. 
As the largest organized user of timber products, the rail- 
ways have a selfish interest in conserving the supply of timber 
and in preventing its waste, for as this supply approaches 
exhaustion they, in common with other users, will be forced 
to turn to an increasing extent to other and more expensive 
materials. Because of our vast timber resources originally, 
we as a nation have been wasteful in their use. No industry 
is more ruthless in the manner in which it conducts its 
manufacturing operations than the lumber industry. The 
railways and other large users have been equally wasteful 
in their application of this material. As a result our timber 
resources are being depleted rapidly, prices of timber 
products are rising and we are facing the necessity in the 

latively near future of abandoning their use for many 

irposes for which they are now applied. 

Because of their interest in the maintenance of an adequate 
timber supply, the railways should lend their support to 
‘eforestation and other measures designed to increase the 
supply of timber. They should also so apply that timber 

hich they use as to enable it to render the maximum service 

nd decrease the demand for it. This includes the treatment 
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of ties with preservatives, which has been proved to more 


than double their life. With universal treatment, the demand 
for ties can be reduced by at least 25,000,000 annually 
which in itself would be a vast saving. By the extension 
of preservative treatment to car timbers and other lumber, 
similar reductions can be made. When this practice also 
effects large savings in expenditures, there is little room to 
question that the treatment of ties and other railway timbers 
with preservatives is advisable. 


Manufacturer’s Responsibility 
for Safety of Travel 


ITH WHOM does the responsibility for the safety of 

railway travel lie? Obviously, it rests first and most 
directly on the railways themselves, for they owe it to those 
whom they transport to carry them to their destinations safely. 
But is the responsibility confined solely to the roads or do 
those who provide materials for this service also share this 
responsibility insofar as the failure of their products may 
endanger life? We believe that they do. While specifica- 
tions should be so drawn as to exclude defective materials, 
there should be no conflict of interest between the manu- 
facturer and the user in the elimination of all defective 
materials whose failure may endanger human life. 

No material used by the railways bears a more intimate 
relation to safety of travel than rails. The service demanded 
of them is necessarily severe. Certain types of failures are 
dangerous in the extreme and not a few serious accidents 
have resulted and are still resulting therefrom. Yet, when 
reviewing the recent developments in the study of the steel 
rail problem, one is reminded of the statement about the 
weather, attributed to Mark Twain, to the effect that “while 
everybody complains about it, nobody does anything about 
it.’ No subject has been discussed at greater length during 
the last decade than this. It has received the constant atten- 
tion of a committee of the most experienced members of the 
American Railway Engineering Association, assisted by a 
full-time investigator. Individual roads have made exhaus- 
tive studies of conditions in their own tracks. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has given much attention to this 
subject and more recently the Bureau of Standards has 
undertaken its investigation. Yet in spite of this fact the 
problem is still with us in practically its original form. 

One of the first facts which strikes one in approaching 
this subject is that approximately half of the failures occur 
in the “A” rails or the rails rolled from the top of the ingot, 
and that if the material which is now rolled into these rails 
should be discarded the failures would be cut in half. Yet 
this simple expedient has received little attention. The 
obstacle is the development of uses for the metal discarded. 
One suggestion referred to by Mr. Gennet in his article in 
another column of this issue is that this metal be rolled into 
tie plates. As he points out, if all of the metal now going 
into “A” rails were diverted to this use, it would still be 
necessary to use other steel to meet the requirements in full. 
Although this is only one of the possible outlets for this 
steel, relatively little progress has been made in the elimina- 
tion of the “A” rails and they are still being rolled and 
delivered to the roads. While it must be recognized that 
the manufacturers are entitled to reasonable compensation for 
their products, the manufacture of rails should not be re- 
garded solely as a commercial transaction in which the 
solution of the problem of freedom from defective conditions 
rests solely on the purchaser. Rather, to the extent that they 
fail to co-operate in developing other practicable outlets for 
the metal and otherwise aid in removing defective rails by 
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improving those processes of production which contribute to 
dangerous conditions in their product the responsibility for 


accidents rests with the manufacturers. The unity of action 
which prevails among the producers of rails when consider- 
ing suggestions from the roads for changes in their manu- 
facturing methods adds to this responsibility on their part. 
No industry has taken a more advanced position in the 
conservation of human life within its ranks than the s‘eel 
industry. It is doubtful if as much can be said for its 
efforts to eliminate accidents resulting from the failure of 
its products—steel rails—in track. The solution of the 
steel rail problem has been delayed by the assumption of 
an attitude of conflict between the railways and the rail 
manufacturers, whereas this conflict in commercial interests 
is secondary to their mutual responsibility for the conserva- 
tion of human life. 


How About the 


Construction Organization? 


AILWAY CONSTRUCTION has such an appeal to the young 

man that the railroads will probably never lack for 
recruits for the subordinate positions in their construction 
engineering organizations. The immediate technical require- 
ments are not severe—a knowledge of railroad surveying or 
an aptitude for the work—but usefulness in more responsible 
work calls for those general attributes of character which 
are required for advancement in any walk of life, and un- 
fortunately railway construction by its very nature embodies 
certain disadvantages that militate against the development 
of a strong staff in the more important positions. 

Construction is of a transitory nature. The construction 
engineer is generally denied a permanent home or a perma- 
nent position. He is required to live in out-of-the-way 
places and is forever exerting his utmost efforts to work 
himself out of a job at the earliest possible date. No more 
conscientious or hard working class will be found in railway 
service, yet a close contact with these men over a period of 
several years discloses the fact that their number includes 
a large proportion who are dissatisfied and deplore the fate 
that placed them in construction work rather than in some 
other branch of railway service. 

With no thought of detracting from the work of the pioneer 
railroad builders, it must be conceded the problems of rail- 
road construction today are more involved than in times 
past. They relate more largely to great terminals, grade 
revision and multiple track work in densely settled com- 
munities where land values are high and traffic is heavy. 
The increasing complexity of our social and business life, the 
intensity and multiplicity of railway regulation, calling for 
an elaboration of accounts, hearings before commissions, 
conferences with city councils, etc., all add to the difficulty 
of carrying on construction work in these days. Modern 
construction engineering imposes not only the attributes 
demanded of the hardy, resourceful pioneer, but calls for 
many other qualifications besides. He must possess untiring 
energy, judgment based on seasoned experience, a good 
business head, capacity for handling routine in a minimum 
of time, an uncanny ability to foresee emergencies, diplomacy 
in his dealings with contractors, with property holders along 
the line and with local and state authorities; and in addition, 
with the advent of scientific railroading, he is confronted 
with problems that call for the application of railway 
economics in the broadest sense. Obviously these qualities 
are not combined in the requisite balance in the average 
individual, and the railroads cannot be assured that the 


construction work of the future involving the expenditure 
of many millions of dollars will be conducted with economy 
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and expedition unless the work of the construction enginee: 
is made sufficiently attractive to bring forth a high calibre oi 
recruits for the subordinate positions from year to year. 

As a rule, the men in responsible charge of important 
railroad construction projects are assured reasonably perma- 
nent positions and as regards these men there is no essential 
problem. But this does not hold true of the men in subor- 
dinate positions in the construction corps, and it would be 
well for the railroads to take account of their construction 
organizations to ascertain whether they are building up can- 
didates to fill vacancies in the key positions as they occur, 
for it is in these minor positions that the work is so largely 
of a distinctly temporary nature. 

The solution of this problem is not simple. The prosecu- 
tion of construction work according to a general program 
providing for a continuation of work from year to year repre- 
sents an ideal that is not easy of attainment. Some railroads 
provide for the transfer of men from the maintenance to the 
construction department and vice versa, but here again 
definite limitations are imposed. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, the problem of the construction engineer and the 
importance of a strong construction staff merits thorough 
consideration by railway managements, and at this time 
when pressure is being put on the heads of all departments 
to reduce payrolls, some weight may well be given to the 
needs of the future. 


Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


(Compiled by Bureau of Railway 


Books and Pamphlets 


Financing Agricultural Exports from the United States, 
by G. W. Edwards. Bills of lading of various kinds, p. 13- 
17, barter arrangements, p. 35-37. U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 241. 46 p. Pub. by Govt. 
Print. Office, Washington, D. C. 

Survey of Original Sources of Railway Information. 
48 mimeo, p. Issued by Library, Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C. 

Trade, Tariffs and Transport in India, by K. T. Shah. 
Author is Professor in Univ. of Bombay. Chapter 16 dis- 
cusses Indian Railways and the economics of railway trans- 
port. 450 p. Pub. by National Book Depot, Bombay, 
India, and P. S. King & Son, London, Eng. 


Periodical Articles 


Are the Railroads Beating the I. C. C. to It? by A. M. 
Sakolski. Discusses progress of consolidation. Magazine 
of Wall Street, July 5, 1924, p. 329-331, 401-403. 

The Corn Belt Twins. Corn and Hogs Belong Together 
—and the Packing House Should Come to the Pig, by L. J. 
Dickinson. “One of the biggest advantages of a greater 
decentralization of the packing industry is the elimination of 
the long railroad haul.” p. 7. Country Gentleman, July 5 
1924, p. 7, 22. 

“Let's Try Goin’ Along With ’Em,” by Whiting Williams. 
Discusses B. & O. plan for co-operation with shop employees. 
Collier’s, July 5, 1924, p. 11-12. 

Teapot Domes of the Past, by Will Payne. 
Credit Mobilier investigation of 1872. 
Post, July 5, 1924, p. 23, 102-110. 

Tunneling to Empire Through Continental Divide, by 
Wyman S. Smith. The Moffatt Tunnel in Colorado. Forbes 


- 


Magazine, July 5, 1924, p. 428-431. 
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Events of the 
Saturday Evening 
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2 
nee! MMM But when you want to get back to familiar ground and 
“ ee = =| forget the distractions of world-wide activities, go back to 
| Letters to the Editor your first issue in July (July 5, page 11) and read again 
— =| those four pages of government accident investigations that 
te wa —— — wuiu=J you then gave us. There you will find real life; and of a 
‘tial F kind which can be understood without any preliminary 
emg 3 ‘The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and instruction. Just before seeing that article I had been read- 
1 be » especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- ing the account (May 3, page 1096) of the collision on an 
tion provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 interurban line at Ingalls, Ind., where 16 passengers were 
“2n- words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not killed, and possibly I may be in a hypercritical mood; but 
ies hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed.| 1 don’t think you will ask me to apologize as to moods; look 
ely at the facts. 
, ° Looking at that elaborate catalog of unsafe practices, 
More About the Shipper and bearing in mind the many similar documents that have 
>Cu- ° “Kn ~ —_ ° 
: . been issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission since 
_ and Depreciation 1902, the reader very naturally queries whether the gov- 
~4 i: ices ernmental publication of these train accident investigations 
a To THE EpIror: fai is not coming to be a pretty monotonous proceeding; 
ns The letter in your July 5 issue, “The Shipper’s Interest whether these reports are not utterly useless so far as any 
ee in Depreciation,” attempts to prove that it is to the shipper’s good results can be seen. There must be some invisible 
me interest to oppose the charging off of depreciation by pointing results; it cannot be that collisions go on killing scores of 
igh out that when a sum, say $1,000, is charged off, the railroad people every year (and injuring many hundreds) and nobody 
vl loses only $57.50 (reduction in “fair return”) while the ares; but what one would suppose ought to be the normal 
ate shipping public loses $942.50 (the increase in revenue result of such publications—definite improvement in regula- 
Ss : 4 Hee eer . 7 _ a = J . 
the necessitated by the $1,000 charge). This seems to be correct; tions and practices—is nowhere to be found. It is to be 
revenue must be increased by $1,000 and decreased by $57.50 Presumed that the government might find by special inquiry 
But the fallacy lies in considering only the one year, the Some changes in practice introduced because of its expositions 
year in which the charge is made. The $1,000 increase in and admonitions, but there is no evidence that it actually does 
7 tevenue occurs but once: the $57.50 decrease in revenue is md any. On the contrary each new report exposes con- 
‘4 a permanent enanal saving to the shipping public. They ditions which seemingly indicate that things are going from 
» pay $1,000, and get in return a reduction in freight charges bad to — ia — = 
™ of $57.50 per annum, a return of 534 per cent on the invest- _That account of the collision at Ingalls discloses a con- 
S i. ment. What could be fairer? Any individual shipper, of dition that is almost unbelievable; a surprising account of 
@y |) course, is currently paying his share of a large number of pone unsafe gong ™- Da wey ——: — 
™ such $1,000 charges, but is participating in the benefit of re yay a cm dae = “a dard pars iy pe gg 
the reductions in rates due to all the depreciation charges ®2@ 1 1S [0 De hoped that no standard railroad, even the 
that have ever been made. As the Interstate Commerce P0°Test, would show any situation quite so bad as that 
~s ona ee ge . ‘ “cs here reported; but that six-months’ record of collisions on 
5, Commission correctly states (as quoted in the letter) “it ; J . 
x )- is of no great importance” to him; in the long run, of no the steam railroads, constitutes a sufficiently sobering picture 
e atin. - all _ of American single-track practice, without reference to the 
. , c « © . ‘ — ‘ . . 9 ° 7 ~ . . i 
t. { Carrying the charging of depreciation to an extreme, trolley roe + “s = = psig yom i wie lm six 
' consider the situation when a sum equal to the original cost States—Ar ee ee eee a y, Mississippl, 
_ >’ of the road has been charged off. The valuation then is Tennessee—make up a story of loose practice, on prominent 
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theoretically zero, the “fair return” is also zero—the inves- 
tors having gotten their money back—and the shipping 
public thereafter pays freight charges equal only to the 
operating expenses. They have virtually bought the road 
from the original investors and get the return on their 
investment in the form of reduced freight rates. R.S. R. 





The Value (?) of Government 
Accident Investigations 


Manunattan Beacu, N. Y. 
To THE EprTor: 

If you wish to get your mind off from railroad topics 
for a brief season go and sit by the sea. The boundless 
ocean, if allowed to have access to your soul, will drown 
out your dusty ideas of work and duty, and your mind can 

uperate. Coney Island is not made up wholly of bathing 

\uties, merry-go-rounds and ice-cream cones; it gives you 

outlook on the great world. With a little imagination 

1 can see Cuba and the Azores. If you are still impervious 

the vast wonders of nature, look at the Leviathan, as she 
sls out for Europe, with 3,000 souls aboard. There you 

1 get “human interest” and still shut your eyes to road- 

is and bridge strains, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


railroads, evidencing an apparent disregard of the value of 
human life, which should give pause to every thoughtful 
railroad officer. 

This record of “safety first” turned upside down, ought 
to be well pondered by every railroad commissioner, congress- 
man or other person who keeps his mind principally on the 
big roads and who has educated himself to believe that the 
introduction of some automatic electric contrivance, evolved 
in the patent office, is ail that is needed to put American 
railway travel on a safe basis. Anyone who complacently 
rests in the assumption that a ten-years’ discussion of dif- 
ferent ingenious schemes for automatic train control is going 
to do away with all of our troublesome questions about 
collisions should revise his views at once. 

These six cases are those in which the need of block 
signals is the main point to be stressed; but the 21 other 
collisions investigated during that half year afford varied 
and striking lessons of the same general nature. And the 
issuance of these object lessons from Washington has been 
going on now for years. Who heeds them? For more than 
a dozen years the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
published annually the aggregate mileage of railroad 
equipped with block signals, and a few roads, reading the 
handwriting on the wall, did extend the operation of the 
block system when those mileage statements became force- 
ful; but except for this one feature, the arguments and 
exhortations emanating from Washington seem to have had 
no effect; and, as I have said, the impression one gains 


sion and Senator Brookhart. 
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today is that these regularly issued reports of detailed 
inquiries—104 of them in 1923—now fall mostly on deaf 
ears. 

The facts of this situation should serve clearly to empha- 
size the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
pursue two major lines of inquiry; (a) as to the safety of 
fast and heavy passenger trains on well signaled lines— 
that is, the problem of the automatic stop; and (b) as to 
the safety of trains generally, everywhere; the problem of 
the adoption of the block system, or the efficient operation of 
that system where (as seems to be common) it is entrusted 
to incompetent employees and dropped out of mind by the 
officers. 

The first of these two lines of inquiry is being followed 
with more or less zeal; but what can be said concerning 
the other, involving probably more lives and more money? 
Is any progress whatever discernible? 

Must not every railroad officer admit that here is a situa- 
tion in which our boasted quest of uniformity and good prac- 
tice has left a good many loop holes unprotected and that 
the government has a right to step in? wo 


The Positive Meet 


Cepar Pratins, Conn. 
To THE Eprror: 

I have been reading your editorial of May 31 on the 
Standard Code of train rules, in which you seem to intimate 
that that committee of the A. R. A., which lacked the courage 
to recommend the positive meet, was rather slow; but are 
you not somewhat ultra conservative yourself? You do, 
indeed, favor the use of the positive meet, but what progress 
do you expect can be made when you turn off such a big 
subject in a single paragraph of a dozen lines? 

The use of right by direction is a relic of the ancient days 
when there was no telegraph line, or if one existed, the hide- 
bound superintendents, who had not waked up sufficiently to 
appreciate its value, allowed the wires to hum idly in the 
wind while their delayed trains were helped out by means of 
messages carried by a flagman, traveling on foot; or, in rare 
instances, on horseback. Such moss-covered practice today is 
2 most grotesque anachronism. It is time that the argument 
for safer and more convenient practice be pressed for atten- 
tion until operating officers begin to sit up and take notice. 
I have called the former generation of operating officers 
hidebound; but in many ways they were exceedingly enter- 
prising—such is the inconsistency of human nature; whereas 
the hidebound-ness of today is a sin against light. 

The way to get out of the old ruts has been marked out, as 
plain as day, and neglect to act is a definite waste of money. 
Continuing the present general single-track practice is like 
continuing to use black dirt in the fire box when there is 
plenty of good coal available; or like allowing a brake to 
stick in a long freight train, and not doing anything about it. 
Progress is being retarded, yet all hands are shutting their 
eyes to what is really a definite loss. 

If I understand aright what the officials of the New Haven 
road say in regard to the positive meet, they have history 
and experience, as well as theory, to justify their position. 
The road operates about 1,100 miles of single track; no one 
can say that their experience is too limited to be instructive. 
The abandonment of right by direction was forced upon 
them, some 25 years ago, by the delays and costs incident 
to the old practice. They say that today a return to right 
by direction would necessitate the shortening of dispatching 
districts. Parenthetically it may be observed that some of 


the conservatism which makes roads stick to the old method 
is based on a feeling that a change might possibly throw a 
dispatcher out of a job here and there. 
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The New Haven road had very little trouble from lack of 
telegraph facilities when the wires were down, in November, 
1922, because of a sleet storm, though some divisions of 
the road were without satisfactory telegraph service for three 
weeks. 

The fear of wire trouble seems to be practically groundless. 
Surely, with telephone wires covering the country like a 
cobweb and the radio enthusiasts promising to develop any- 
thing that a railroad can ask for, no enterprising railroad 
officer can reasonably defer this useful improvement simply 
because of possible interruptions of train service once in five 
or ten years. 

It is only by a careful study of the government accident 
records that one can come to realize the great variety and the 
comparative frequency of errors committed in reading 
watches, computing time, checking schedules in the time 
table and executing other tricks made necessarily the rule 
of “right by direction.” There is a considerable aggregate 
of such cases, and if all which have been investigated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in ten years could be set 
forth in a single statement, no reasonable person could with- 
stand the argument for the positive meet. 

The time-order has been called the Devil’s own handiwork, 
and no unprejudiced person will deny the appropriateness of 
the title. —The New Haven practice, if generally adopted would 
not only defeat the Devil (in this particular detail) but 
would lead to the abolition of another nuisance—not ex- 
actly devilish, but sometimes nearly as annoying—the in- 
terminable discussions of train rules and dispatchers’ puzzles 
printed in the brotherhood magazines. These discussions 
probably do more harm than good. 

And I may add that the puzzles in the magazines are not 
the only unnecessary element of confusion now burdening 
the freight conductor’s life; there are some quite elaborate 
puzzles for which the railroads themselves are responsible, 
namely, the innumerable notes at the bottom of the time 
tables suspending, for certain trains, the normal right by 
direction. If westbound trains are superior, and if your 
train, eastbound, is permanently excepted from that rule 
(because you carry certain important traffic) and if then, 
occasionally, you are made inferior to westbound trains, 
who can be surprised if, some day, somebody gets things a 
trifle mixed and makes a mistake? PROFESSOR. 
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Second Prize Paper in Co-operation Contest 





W. C. Barrett, Lehigh Valley Trainmaster, Awarded 
Prize for Paper Stressing Education 


The winner of the second prize in the Railway Age’s con- 
test on co-operation is Walter C. Barrett, trainmaster of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at Sayre, Pa. 

Mr. Barrett was born on October 3, 1875, near Hillsboro, 
Highland county, Ohio. He studied at Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, Ohio, and Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
receiving the degree of bachelor of science from the former 
institution. In 1899 he entered railway service as an 
assistant in the engineering department of the Pennsylvania, 
Lines West, at Richmond, Ind. In 1902 he left the service 
of the Pennsylvania to enter 
that of the engineering de- 
partment of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie at Cleveland, 
Ohio. A short time there- 
after he entered the service 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
the maintenance of way de- 
partment. He remained with 
this company until 1912, six 
years of his service having 
been in the capacity of divi- 
sion engineer. From 1912 to 
1914 Mr. Barrett was not in 
railway service, but he re- 
turned on July 1 of the lat- 
ter year as division engineer 
of the Lehigh Valley at 
Sayre, Pa. In July, 1920, 
he was promoted to train- 
master with the same head- 
quarters, the position he now 
holds. 

Mr. Barrett's prize-win- 
ning contribution follows: 


SYCHOLOGISTS tell us 

that the normal order 

of performance in the 
activities of children is, (1), 
do; (2), feel; (3), under- 
stand, but that in adult life 
the order is reversed and is, 
(1), understand; (2), feel; 
(3), do. Is it not possible that in our dealings with our 
employees on the railroads we may have too often considered 
them not adults but children and insisted on their function- 
ing as such; consequently, expected them to “do” as they were 
told and ask no questions; then wondered why they felt so 
out of sorts with us about the job and why they did not under- 
stand the good intentions and kindly attitude of the company 
toward them? 

I believe that the whole problem of the relations of the 
employer to the employee is contained in this one psychologi- 
cal precept just quoted. Enforced in the childish way, it is 
bound to breed misunderstanding, discontent and discord. 
Used in the grown-up, manly way, it will mean under- 
standing, contentment and loyal, efficient performance. Sup- 
pose we analyze the precept and see if we can get the full 
meaning of its psychology. 

First, understand. Explain fully to the employee the rea- 
sons for wanting him to do the specified task, in the stipulated 
way. Take him into your confidence. Show him the reasons 
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for the various activities and processes which go to make up 
the finished performance you desire. Treat him as a man 
who is grown up and able to reason, not as a child, unable 
to reason or incapable of reasoning. Men grow strong by 
being trusted and expected to know how to do, and by being 
considered of sufficient intelligence to be told the reason for 
doing. There are perhaps some men who cannot understand, 
whose grade of intelligence is too low to enable them to un- 
derstand. These can be located and put where their work 
will fit their intelligence and this very plan is being followed 
in some industries today. 
Why not try it in the railroad 
business ? 

What is it we want and 
are trying so hard to get in 
the railroad game today, not 
only with our employees but 
with the public? Is it not 
after all, understanding? A 
realization of the real prob- 
lem before the railroad com- 
panies; a proper knowledge, 
first and necessarily first, on 
the part of our employees, of 
what we have in mind to do 
for the public, and then the 
same understanding and 
knowledge on the part of the 
public? I believe that that 
is what we want—what we 
must have to be successful, 
to avoid criticism and possi- 
ble serious political inter- 
ference with our plans. 

How then can we get un- 
derstanding on the part of 
our employees? By educa- 
tion; by giving them the 
proper knowledge of our 
plans and showing them how 
to use this knowledge to 
carry forward our program. 
How can this be done? Will 
it be expensive? Will it 
pay? Those are fundamental and vital questions. Some 
things which can be done are too expensive; some expensive 
propositions are worth the cost and others are not; but I 
believe that this program of education can be carried forward 
at small expense and that it will pay and pay big. The 
details of such a program will vary, of course, on different 
railroads, according to the business program and the char- 
acter and environment of the employees. As a general plan, 
I would suggest an organization with and a part of the 
personnel department. Through this department informa- 
tion as to the business and the program of the railroad for 
getting and handling business could be disseminated. I 
would suggest a library of the railroad and its past history 
and organization, men, material and everything that could 
be collected which would enable an employee to know 
more about the railroad for which he was working or for 
which he expected to work. This exhibit to be under the care 
of a competent librarian who was also a skilful teacher. All 
examinations for employment or for promotion would be 














held at this point, and a part of the examination would be a 
study of the fundamental facts about the railroad itself; these 
facts set forth in interesting and instructive manner, so that 
no employee need be ignorant of the history and organiza- 
tion of the company for which he worked. 

In order to keep the information concerning the railroad 
and its activities up to date, the secretary of the company 
would supply the library with information as to any and all 
corporate changes, with any and all statistics which in any 
way might contribute to the proper knowledge the employee 
was entitled to have. 

The traffic department would supply the library with 
statistics of traffic; what it was; where it originated; why it 
was necessary to have it classified and handled in the proper 
manner, and any and all statistics which an employee needed 
to know to enable him to grasp the traffic needs and require- 
ments of the community his railroad served and the part his 
company must play in the transportation business to keep it 
properly functioning. 

The transportation department would supply the library 
with all the live, up-to-date statistics of operation; what we 
did yesterday; what we did last week; what we did last 
year; what we are doing today; what we must do tomorrow 
and what we are expected to do next week and next year. 
And why we must and are expected to do these things; what 
it cost us to do the business last week and last year; what it 
costs us now, and all the details necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of the railroad’s problem from a transportation 
standpoint. The library would be really a school room, where 
accurate knowledge of the company and its problems could 
be gotten by any and all employees. There would then be no 
possible excuse for employees, as at present, giving to the 
public erroneous, unfair and in many cases really harmful 
information. 

Is the idea fanciful? Is it impossible or impracticable of 
accomplishment? Would it be excessively expensive? To 
all of these questions I answer, “No.” Would it pay? I 
believe it would. How, and why do I so think? The an- 
swer is in the second part of my first psychological precept, 
“feeling.” We are contemplating the education of our em- 
ployees in the things having to do with the functioning of our 
own railroad, so that they may have the proper state of mind 
toward their work and the right feeling in their hearts for 
the company they serve. “For with the heart, man believeth 
unto righteousness.” 

Our general educational program has shown our em- 
ployees why; our next job is to show them how. And on 
our method of thus showing them depends the feeling they 
have toward the company; so we need to educate our fore- 
men and subordinate officers in the art of showing men how. 
I believe the failure of many of our former plans and pro- 
grams for educating employees and thus getting their good 
will has been due to our neglecting and often entirely over- 
looking the first requisite of proper knowledge, the knowing 
of the why of performance before the how can be rightly 
learned. We have in this program taken care of that feature; 
the proper foundation is laid. We can therefore properly 
hold our foremen and supervisory officers responsible if the 
how is not properly and intelligently taught and willingly 
and even enthusiastically received. 

The imparting to the employees of the knowledge of how 
to do things involves also a program of education; the educa- 
tion of the foreman in the necessary details of the work he 
supervises, but more necessary perhaps even than that, in 
the art of handling men—the personal equation. 

Possibly we need also a school for foremen—where they 
can get thorough and intelligent instruction as to the policy 
of the company and its purposes and plans for its employees 
and their welfare in relation to the company’s business and 
the successful operation of the plant; where they can meet 
the higher officials, know them and get their viewpoint and 
their ideas on the handling of employees. It is vitally neces- 
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sary to the proper handling of employees that there be a deti- 

nite policy, easily understood and defined, running through 
the entire personnel, from the highest official to the lowest 
eniployee, if any progress at all in employees’ relations and 
employees’ welfare is to be successfully made. Foremen and 
subordinate officials should know this policy, believe in it 
and be enthusiastically for it, or it cannot be put over to the 
men under them. 

So many volumes have been written and so much has been 
said about the relations of the foreman and his men that it 
seems unnecessary to repeat here, but one or two fundamen- 
tals should be mentioned. First of all requisites for a suc- 
cessful foreman—and it really embraces all—is absolute 
honesty, such honesty as knows neither race, creed, color or 
condition; honesty which knows no favorites and recognizes 
no enemies. Second, and a part of the first requisite, 
integrity of thought, word and deed; knows not even a 
thought of ill and makes no promise he does not fulfill. 

Can we see what a tremendous part our foremen play 
in any scheme or plan for employees’ co-operation with em- 
ployer? Do we carefully and thoughtfully enough supervise 
the selection of men for the duties of foreman? I fear not. 
Do we not too often measure the ability of a foreman solely 
by the output of his gang in units of material or labor and 
overlook the surer and more accurate measure of the final 
profit to the company because of the employment of these 
men? ‘True, output is the usual measure of the ability of a 
man, but quality counts in the final analysis as against quan- 
tity, and quality comes only through the right attitude and 
right feeling of a man for his job. If he looks upon his work 
not as a piece of drudgery, which he must do to get a living, 
but as his part in a great program of constructive effort to 
enrich and make more pleasant life here on earth, for him- 
self and his family and for the whole world, it becomes a 
labor of love and, because it is such, will be nobly and 
worthily done; and the doers of such work look not alone 
for their reward in money, but receive much of their pay in 
the satisfaction of work well done and rest well earned. 

But we must not forget the third part of our psychology— 
the doing. Having learned the why and the how, we are 
anxious and ready to do, and our doing should be worth 
while. 

This brings us to what to my mind is one of the real 
stumbling blocks in the way of employer and employee— 
co-operation; the impossibility of proper compensation for 
good work, well done, and the requiring of improper pay- 
mest for poor work, badly done. Not until we can prop- 
erly compensate for superior work, make unusual and un- 
solicited service worth while, will we have a fundamentally 
sound basis for real co-operation. Is this a problem that can 
also be solved by education? I think it can, but not entirely 
in the school of the employer; there must be co-operation on 
the part of the school of the employee—the place where he 
gets such a large part of his knowledge and is taught so much 
that influences his attitude toward his life and work—the 
labor organizations. 

I would not be misunderstood. I would not criticise; I 
would only suggest. Is there not room in the program of 
every proper organization, be it of capital or labor, for the 
principles of efficiency and co-operation? Should not the 
laborer be worthy of his hire? And does not that principle, 
enunciated by the Master Teacher, in the long ago, mean the 
same today as it did then; that as a man and as a producer, 
the laborer should be worthy just as truly as it means that 
the Aire must also be in keeping with the worth of the serv- 
ice? And is not that the goal toward which we are all striv- 
ing—each worthy of being a co-worker with the Almighty in 
his program here on earth and each receiving compensation 
according to his worth? Is such a vision only a mirage? 
I think not. When we understand, as we may; feel each for 
the other as we should, we will do the task assigned us, as 
only brothers would. 
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Power Units 





ce Made Up of Two Motive 


Electric Locomotives for South African Railway 


Three Motive Power Units Will Be Used to Haul 1,430-ton- 
Train on Road Having 3 ft. 6 in. Gage 


electrification is that of the Glencoe to Pietermaritz- 
burg section of the South African Railway. The 
section which is being electrified will have to deal chiefly 
with the h-uling of heavy mineral traffic down to the coast. 


O NE OF THE LATEST developments in main line railway 








The 28 kw. Motor Generator Set and Contactors 


e track has a route mileage of 171 miles traversing very 
ily country with long and difficult grades. It reaches an 
itude of 5,000 ft. above sea level and runs down to the 
QO ft. level at Pietermaritzburg. In this latter portion 


the line there is one grade which drops over 1,350 ft. in 
listance of 14%4 miles. 

lhe overhead contact wire system is used at 3,000 volts, 
ect current with the standard track return. 


The power is 





converted at substations along the line, which are supplied 
by a three phase overhead transmission system at 88,000 
volts, 50 cycles. 

In connection with this project the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co., Ltd., are supplying seventy-eight combined 
passenger and freight locomotives. 

In view of the limitations of the track, such as the gage, 
a minimum radius of curve of 300 ft. per axle, and the very 
heavy trains that have to be dealt with, a single locomotive 
unit is unsuitable. Consequently, three motive power units 
are coupled together, driven in multiple, and controlled 
from one driver’s cab. In normal working three units haul 
a freight train of 1,430 short tons to Pietermaritzburg, and 
on the return journey one of 700 short tons. Wherever con- 
trol of speed on a down grade is necessary, this is done by 
the regenerative action of the locomotive alone. 


GENERAL Data For Motive Power UNIT 


Ss Ge SOR GOD, 4 occ c0nc0scd one stecooncs 149,200 Ib. 

Weight of mechanical portion...........ceseeeee0. 88,256 Ib. 

Weight of electrical portion. ..........ceeeeeeeees 60,928 Ib. 

PUG GE MOREIING. 0. cccccvccvcocccsessocecnses A.A. + A.A, 

PE) ccen Gich thi hdendcenecnndécnewceeseuenkenee 3 ft. 6 in. 

Pe: CE cece cscs eeaae OAD Ee KEE SS Four 300 hp. motors 
BOCES SOCONE COGN oc os cco recccccecceosseedesss 1,200 hp. one-hour rating 
Tract've force, full field............00eee000000+021,200 Ib. one-hour rating 
eae: BGR GI, os 6 6.60-60:0:66006000606008 40,000 Ib. 

emetes Cares, TH BONG. cis cccocvcccsecesvessses 16,400 lb. continuous 
NB oT ee 

Speed, Fel Geld. occ ccccccccsessccccsersccsecccsse SBM. CONCINNSUD 
SS Ge GOUNs 66000 660500060d0d00000 eens 45 m.p.h. 

PN: SUR 6.6.6.0 6.606020.006000000000640044000 3,000 volts, D. C. 
DPGMRD  ccccccccccccrseccccesceceecceseeeeenees Compressed air operated 
TT Re ee ery reer re 43 ft. 8 in. 

Overall height of body (pantagraph down)........ 12 ft. 11.3 in. 

Cee We GE BNE 6:k.6 068 66 sxc ence ccceencins 9 ft. 2.25 in. 

ihommster Gf GIVER WEST voc ccccccesvccesececes 4 ft. 0 in. 

EO BO ere eer ee 9 ft. 3 in. 

pO a ere ee 30 ft. 11 in. 

Distance between bogie centers.................++.21 ft. 8 in. 

Weight per driving axle... ccccccccccvcvccececces 37,296 Ib. 


Mechanical Features 


The body of the locomotive containing the electrical 
equipment and auxiliary gear is supported by two four- 
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wheel trucks coupled together at their inner ends by an 
articulating joint, which allows free movement between the 
trucks. The draft gear which is of the central type is 
mounted directly on the trucks. The truck center pivots are 
in three castings, the top one of which is steel rigidly bolted 
to the underframe and has a spherical seating which rests 
in a phosphor-bronze rubbing plate. The latter is held by 
a steel casting bolted to the truck center stay plates. On one 
truck the rubbing plate is held firmly in the truck casting 
and on the other it is free to move longitudinally. This 
feature is introduced to compensate for the varying positions 
of the trucks on curves. The body is relieved of all draw 
and buffing shocks since these are transmitted directly 
through the truck frames and the articulating joint. Steady- 
ing of the body and the trucks is carried out by side and 
end bearers which are spring-loaded. 

The trucks are of frame plate construction arranged with 
top and bottom stay plates at the ends and center. The 
transom besides supporting the truck center casting also 
carries the motor nose suspension brackets. The bearing 
springs are of the laminated type with adjustable links and 
are placed above each axle-box. Compensation is provided 
for by beams pivoted on knife edges, which are attached 
to the centers of the truck frame plates. 

The body of the locomotive unit is divided into five 
compartments. There is a driver’s cab at each end con- 
taining all the necessary control gear, meters, gages, brake 
valves, etc., with which to control the locomotive. Each 
cab is connected by a corridor running along one side of the 
locomotive. In the center is situated the high tension com- 
partment containing. all the high voltage control gear. 
Access from the gangway is obtained by a sliding door which 
is both mechanically and electrically interlocked to prevent 
it being opened while the pantagraph is up. The spaces 
between the high tension compartment and the cabs at 
each end are occupied by the auxiliary gear which includes 
two motor generator sets, each coupled to a blower, a com- 
pressor, exhauster, reservoirs containing air for the brakes, 
low tension control gear and pantagraphs, and low tension 
switches, and contactors for controlling the auxiliary gear. 
The sections of the roof above these compartments, and the 
clerestory roof above the high tension compartment are easily 
removed to lift out the heavy machinery and control gear. 

The vacuum brake system is used on all the rolling stock, 
the locomotive brakes, however, are operated by compressed 
air, this system being found to be more suitable under the 
circumstances. By means of a vacuum operated air valve 
application of the vacuum brakes will produce a_propor- 
tional braking effect on the locomotive. For switching pur- 
poses the driver has a compressed air brake valve which only 
applies the locomotive brakes. Air connection between 
locomotive unit is arranged in the main reservoir circuit to 
supply air to another unit in the event of failure of its 
compressor. 

Sanding is arranged for multiple control, the sander valves 
are electrically operated and their control wire is included 
in the train line bundle, thus all locomotives when coupled 
in multiple sand simultaneously. 


Main Motors 


The four driving motors in each unit are of the series 
wound type and are arranged for operation with two con- 
nected permanently in series, thus having 1,500 volts per 
commutator. The motors have been designed to give the max- 
imum output on 3,000 volts and are rated at 300 h.p. with 
full field on the one hour test basis, corresponding to a speed 
of 21.5 m.p.h. with a gear ratio of 17/75 and 48-in. diameter 
wheels. The magnet frame is cast in one piece and is prac- 
tically octagonal in shape. The suspension of the motor is 


carried out by means of the usual axle bearings and from a 
nose on the other side of the motor which is supported on 
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rubber springs held in the suspension bracket on the truck 
transom. The motor is a four-pole machine with interpoles; 
a tap is made on the main field winding to give reduction in 
excitation for maximum speed operation. Inspection covers 
are arranged above and below the motors at the commutator 
end to give accessibility to the brushes which can be easily 
inspected when the motor is in position. 

The motor is arranged for forced ventilation. Air enters 
the motor at the commutator end through a flexible air duct 
leading from the blowers, and flows in parallel paths, 
through the machine leaving by means of openings at the 
pinion end. 

Control Gear 


Each locomotive has two pantagraph current collectors 
which are pneumatically operated. Spring control ensures 


that a uniform contact pressure is maintained with varying 








Operator’s Cab 


heights of the trolley wire. The whole pantagraph frame- 
work is carried on four insulators which are supported on 
the roof by heavy brackets. Air is fed to the pantagraph 
cylinders through an electrically operated valve which is con- 
trolled by a two-way switch in the driver’s cab. The panta- 
graph control wires run through the train line bundle so 
that the driver has complete control over all pantagraphs 
from one cab. Each pantagraph is capable of collecting the 
current for all the motors, therefore it is only necessary to 
have one up at a time, the other being used as a stand-by. 
Current is led through to the main equipment by way of 
the main isolating switch which is situated in the high ‘ten- 
sion compartment. The compartment door is interlocked 
with this switch, and the pantagraph air circuit in such « 
manner that it is impossible to enter the compartment when 
the equipment is alive. The isolating switch is connected 
through a trolley overload trip to the control equipment 
The line and resistance switches which are pneumaticall\ 
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operated have a contact pressure on normal working of 140 
lb. To ensure a high speed of break the piston closes against 
a heavy spring. All the parts of the switch which carry the 
main current are insulated for a working pressure of 3,000 
volts to ground. These switches are arranged in two groups 
of ten and eleven respectively, along the longitudinal center 
line of the locomotive. In the center of the compartment are 
the cam operated switch groups. These switches are operated 
by a double ended piston carrying a rack which engages on 
a pinion fixed to the end of the camshaft. The cam groups 
are used for the motor combination, forward and reverse, 
motoring and regenerating, and the weak field connections. 

In every possible case the switch to switch and to resistance 

















One of the Main Driving Motors, Pinion End 


connections are made with bare copper rod or strap, thus 
occupying the minimum space, and eliminating fire dangers. 
The high tension cables are enclosed in steel conduits afford- 
ing sound mechanical and fire protection. 

Arranged above the unit switches are the resistance frames. 
They are of the cast grid three point suspensicn type and 
the pressed steel type, the latter being used for the stabiliz- 
ing resistances and for the earlier steps of the accelerating 
resistance. The grids are carried by three insulated bars 
which are held by insulators in the end frames, a further 
factor of safety is introduced by insulating these frames 
from the supporting beams. The control wiring is carried in 
special troughing which runs behind the switches. 

The high tension compartment also contains electro-mag- 
netic contactors for starting up the motor generator sets. The 
auxiliary fuse groups which are of the expulsion type and 
are graded in steps with suitable resistances, motor over- 
load and overvoltage relays which operate an auxiliary relay 
connected in the control circuit of the resistance switches, 
stabilizing resistances and switches, and all other high volt- 
age gear. 

lhe master controllers which are situated in the drivers’ 
cabs have three independent drums on one central spindle. 
These drums are used for the motor combinations, series and 
parallel in forward, and series in reverse, acceleration, and 
regeneration respectively. -Complete mechanical interlocking 
is adopted, no blow-out coils are required since the currents 
used for energizing the magnet valves are extremely low and 
the control is on a 100 volt circuit. All wires from the 
master controller connect to a terminal board at the back 
of each cab, the boards are connected together by two train 
line bundles and are each connected to four jumper re- 
ceptacles which are carried at the ends of the locomotive on 
the under-frame. The control equipment can be completely 
isolated by a multi-point cut-out switch which is connected 
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between the main terminal boards and the control equipment. 
Defective motors are cut out by motor cut-out switches con- 
nected in the control circuit. 

Complete lighting is installed and is supplied from the 100 
volt circuit which is fed by a 16 kw. generator in parallel 
with a 100 volt battery. The latter is carried on the outside 
of the locomotive in two boxes suspended from the under- 
frame between the trucks. The locomotive carries a high 
powered head light at each end. 


Auxiliary Gear 
There are two motor generators of 16 kw. and 28 kw. 
capacity respectively. 

The 28 kw. set is used for exciting the fields of the main 
motors when in regeneration. The motor and generator are 
mounted on a common shaft to the end of which is fitted a 
blower fan supplying air to two of the main motors. The 
motor has a shunt holding winding connected across the 
low tension supply while the generator has a shunt winding 
in series with a regulating resistance which is cut out step 
by step by electro-magnetic contactors actuated by the regen- 
eration drum on the master controller, the winding being 
connected directly across the low tension generator. 

The 16 kw. set is used for supplying the control circuits, 
lights, exhauster, compressor, exciting the larger generator, 








High Tension Chamber Showing Cam Group in Position 


cab heaters, and maintaining the battery on charge through 
an automatic battery cut-out switch. On this machine, the 
motor and generator frames are separate but stand on the 
same bedplate. A fan is connected to the end of the motor 
shaft supplying the remaining two main motors with forced 
ventilation. 

The two motor generators are connected in a series with 
starting resistances connected through a double break con- 
tactor to the 3,000-volt auxiliary fuses and thence to the 
main switch. The starting resistances are short circuited 
by.a contactor operated by a current relay set to close when 
the motor current falls to a fixed value. It is possible to cut 


out the larger set but in this case interlocking is so arranged 








to prevent regeneration. Normally both sets are always 


running. 
The compressor is of the horizontal two-cylinder type 


driven through gearing by an 8 h.p. series wound 
motor. The set is switched into circuit through a starting 


resistance, to prevent series fluctuations by a contactor oper- 
ated through a time lag relay. Simultaneous control of all 
compressors when in multiple is obtained by a synchronizing 
wire connecting up the compressor governors which are con- 


nected in the control circuit. The compressors supply air 
to the brakes, sanders, tyfon horns, control gear and pan- 
tagraphs. 

rhe exhauster is of the rotary drum type direct coupled 


to a series wound motor with tapped field. The motor is 
rated at 4 h.p. at 1,400 r.p.m. and at high speed 6 h.p. An 
electro-magnetic contactor operates the field tap and is in 
turn actuated by a switch which is closed when the vacuum 
brake valve is in release 

Both the compressor and exhauster motors are connected 
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View Along Corridor 
across the low tension supply and are switched into circuit 
through double pole switch fuses. 


Operation 


rhe control is arranged for series and parallel in a for- 
ward direction series in reverse and series or parallel in 
regeneration. 

The positive feeds to all switches and to the exhauster 
control circuit and sanders through the combination 
drum of the master controller which is operated by the driv- 


pass 


er’s control key. This feature ensures that one man only 
has complete control of the locomotive when made up of 
more than one unit. On the first notch series three line 


switches close, and connections are made for motoring with 
the four motors in series and all resistance in. The control 
interlocking is so arranged that the cam groups must throw to 
their correct positions before the unit switches close, thus 
preventing the possibility of the cam switches breaking any 
current. 
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The resistance is cut out step by step by moving the 
accelerating handle to the consecutive notching points on the 


acceleration sector. This accelerating handle is arranged 
with a detent and lever, a slight pressure on the lever with- 
draws the detent from the slot in the notching plate. Upon 
releasing the lever the detent automatically engages on the 
next tooth. The slightest pull on the handle moves it for- 
ward until the detent automatically engages in the next slot. 
This feature greatly facilitates an accurate notch to notch 
movement of the handle without necessitating excessive care 
on the part of the driver. 

The control circuit interlocked to prevent starting in 
motoring with parallel connections. To take transition the 
combination handle is moved to the parallel position, no 
change of connections taking place. All resistance is inserted 
by moving the accelerating handle to the first notch, the 
cam group then commences to throw to parallel, it short 
circuits two motors and its travel is arrested until the short 
circuit is opened by a unit switch, then it completes its travel 
and the parallel switches close. The resistance is cut out 
step by step as before and weak field can be taken if desired. 
In the event of an overload, the trips immediately insert two 
banks of resistance, the resistance switches drop out and 
insert the remainder of the resistance after which the line 
switches break the circuit. To stop, the accelerating handle 
is moved to the “off” position thus opening the remaining 
unit switches and the combination drum has to be moved 
to its series position before notching can again take 
place. 

In regeneration all the four main motors are used as gen- 
erators with separate excitation. For this purpose the 28 
kw. motor generator is used. By means of the contactors 
connected to the field regulating resistance of the 2 kw. gen- 
erator, thirteen different steps of voltage are obtained under 
the control of the regeneration handle on the master con- 
troller. 

To obtain stability under conditions of fluctuating voltage 
a stabilizing resistance is used in conjunction with the above 
arrangement. 

The driver is able to come into regeneration either with his 
motors connected in series or in parallel the former over the 
lower ranges and the latter for the higher ranges of speed. 
When regenerating all resistance is inserted in the motor 
circuit and the regenerating connections are made with the 
fields under minimum excitation. The driver then cuts out 
his main resistance and brings up his excitation until the 
train is held at a steady speed on the down grade. 

While regenerating the driver is able to make a partial 
application of the train brakes, the locomotive brakes being 
cut out by the control circuit. If, however, his application is 
too great the power circuit is immediately tripped and the 
locomotive brakes apply themselves automatically. 

To prevent the motors generating current at excessive 
voltage, they are protected by an over-voltage relay which 
trips the circuit before the voltage becomes excessive. 


Tue ‘AMERICAN INstITUTE of the City of New York plans to 
hold an Exposition of Inventions beginning on Monday, De- 
cember 8, 1924, and continuing through the week, in the En- 
gineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. Preparations are being made to have exhibits from the 
leading American industries showing developments of various 
machines, utilities and processing methods. The American 
Institute is 96 years old and has held many exhibitions. 
Great annual fairs were begun in 1828 and have been held at 
Niblo’s Garden, Castle Garden, Crystal Palace, Palace Garden, 
the Academy of Music, Madison Square Garden and other 
places. Arrangements for display can be made through a 
committee of the Inventors’ Section, 47 West 34th street, New 
York city. 
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The Extension of 


Locomotive Runs 


Improvements Which Have Facilitated Longer Continuous 
Service—Advantages and Limitations 


By Frank E. Russell 


Mechanical Engineer, Southern Pacific 


runs during very recent times than in past years, 

and as our ideas and thoughts are governed largely 
by comparisons, what would have been considered a long 
run two generations ago would be termed a very short 
run these days. 

Shortly after the first steam locomotive was actually put 
in operation some of the enthusiasts, in discussing and writ- 
ing about the possibilities of the new machine, became so 
visionary as to predict that at some day in the future the 
machine might be so perfected as to travel at the un- 
precedented speed of a mile a minute. On the other hand, 
there were many wise men of that day and age who con- 
tended it would be impossible for a human being to live 
traveling at that rate of speed, and furthermore, claimed that 
it would be impossible to build a machine which could run 
faster than 12 to 15 miles per hour and hold up under that 
service. 

In order to appreciate the thought of the people at that time 
it must be remembered that their most rapid means of trans- 
portation was by saddle horse. We have since advanced 
from the small crude locomotives first designed for railroad 
transportation, to the huge modern locomotives of the present 
day. Paralleling this with other means of transportation, 
we have advanced from the one-horse shay to the luxurious 
automobile and aeroplane. 

The development of the steam locomotive has kept pace 
with the development of civilization, for during a period of 
about 100 years the steam locomotive has developed from a 
crude miniature machine, capable of little more than self- 
propulsion and running not over 15 miles, to a huge, efficient 
machine capable of handling smoothly and easily luxurious 
passenger trains consisting of 12 cars weighing 875 tons 
over mountain, desert and plain at high speed for a distance 
of 815 miles. The existence of the locomotive corresponds 
to three generations and its development follows very closely 
the development of railroading which can also be divided 
into three characteristic periods, the period of railroad con- 
struction, the period of expansion and rule-of-thumb methods 
and the period of improvement in materials used and appli- 
cation of mathematical talent in computing stresses and 
proportioning parts. 

The locomotives placed in service up to the year 1864 were 
of crude construction and wrought iron was the principal 
material used. ‘They were not equipped with power brakes 
or any of the modern devices. 

During the next period, 1864 to 1894, the principal 
changes in locomotives in this country were generally an 
increase in size, application of air brakes, automatic couplers, 
injectors and other appliances and the use of steel in con- 
struction. 

During the period 1894 up to the present time we find 
new materials used and much improvement in design, also 
many new devices developed, not only increasing the power 
output and durability, but also producing more economy and 
a higher efficiency. ‘The most important of these devices 
are superheaters, feedwater heaters, brick arches, boosters, 
improved valve gears, and improvements in air brakes and 


\ , J HAVE READ and heard more about long locomotive 
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lubricators, all of which have a marked effect upon the 
distance over which the locomotive can be successfully 
operated. 


Conditions Determining Length of Runs 


There are many conditions which determine how far a 
locomotive can be economically operated. The first and most 
important of these is the topography of the country which 
determines the gradient and curvature, making it necessary 
to change power to suit the grade conditions. 

The location of shop facilities is to a great extent con- 
trolled by the character of the country and operating con- 
ditions. In most cases these facilities were established many 
years ago when roads were built to suit the power and equip- 
ment then in use and there is no question but that a great 
many locomotive runs could be extended more or less if 
we could easily move the shop facilities to take care of the 
power. This, however, would mean an expenditure of huge 
sums of money which could be used to better advantage for 
other purposes. 

Under present day conditions, when terminals and repair 
facilities have already been located, it requires considerable 
courage on the part of the motive power and operating officers 
to extend locomotive runs, especially as they cannot readily 
increase the runs, say 10, 20 or 30 per cent, but must take 
a bold step and double or treble the distance. Thus in 
referring to long locomotive runs, they are generally con- 
sidered to be such only when locomotives are regularly 
operated over two or more districts where the power formerly 
was changed. The mere fact that locomotives may be suc- 
cessfully operated over an unusually long distance may not 
necessarily mean the most economical operation. The most 
important object in extending the length of locomotive runs 
is to increase their productive time, or in other words, obtain 
greater monthly mileage from the power. 

The time locomotives are at terminals, in engine houses, 
etc., is non-productive time. Taking the Class I railroads in 
the United States during 1921, the average non-productive 
time of freight locomotives amounted to somewhat more than 
17 hours out of the 24; hence, the locomotives were idle and 
not earning two-thirds of the time. In fact, during this time 
they are not only non-productive, but are actually costing the 
railroads considerable sums of money for attention and fuel 
in keeping them hot and otherwise taking care of them at 
terminals. 

The average monthly mileage of freight locomotives in 
active service on all classes of railroads during the year 1921 
was only about 2,400 miles, and for passenger locomotives, 
only 4,100 miles. Hence it will be seen that there is ample 
opportunity for improvement by obtaining greater mileage 
out of locomotives, which is equivalent to increasing the 
number of locomotives in service. 

Many railroads are cognizant to these advantages, as is 
revealed by the number of railroads increasing the length of 
locomotive runs. In Table I several of the more striking 
examples of long runs in freight and passenger service have 
been listed and show the remarkable progress that has been, 
made in this phase of operation. 

Modern appliances such as the superheater, feedwater 








heater, brick arch and the booster have contributed to the 
possibility of running locomotives over greater distances than 
have heretofore been considered feasible. The effect of the 
superheater is virtually to increase the boiler capacity. A 
locomotive equipped with superheater can perform approxi- 
mately the same work and the boiler only evaporate two- 
thirds as much water as a saturated steam locomotive. This 
in turn is equivalent to increasing tank capacity and re- 
duces the amount of scale-forming matter deposited in the 


boilers over a given run. It also produces increased power at 
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of failure and regularly exacts its toll of every piece of 
machinery in operation. One of the most important im- 
provements in recent years that materially reduces shocks 
and vibrations has been accomplished by utilizing higher 
grade materials in conjunction with improved design in such 
parts as connecting rods, crossheads, piston rods, and pistons. 
The side rods and a portion of the main rod are revolving 
parts, and the others, such as the front end of the main rod, 
crossheads, pistons and piston rods, are reciprocating parts. 
The reduction in weight of both revolving and reciprocating 








rABLE I—SOME OF THE LONG LOCOMOTIVE 
PASSENGER SERVICE 

- A —— —_——_—_—— — > —_—— a, 

Road From To Miles 
Southern Pacif Los Angeles, Cal. oe BO, Tiles cccsccce SS 
M. K. T Parsons, Kan.... ...San Antonio, Tex.... 678 
Union Pacific Kansas City, Kan ..Denver, Colo. ........ 640 
Southern Pacifi ae Ogden, Utah ......... 536 

r. & S. F Winslow, Ariz. ....... Los Angeles, Cal..... 602 
Union Pacific Council Bluffs, Ia ..Cheyenne, Wyo....... 509 
Union Pacific Council Bluffs, Ia .Denver, Colo. ....... 562 
Union Pacific Denver, Colo. .Ogden, Utah ..... so ae 
Canadian National Montreal, Que. ee ae 334 
Cc. M. & St. P Milwaukee, Wis. ......Minneapolis, Minn.... 321 
Great Northern St. Paul, Minn........Minot, N. D......... 526 
Great Northern St. Paul, Minn........ Winnipeg, Man. ..... 458 
Missouri Pacifi Hoisington, Kan onc, GS. ccscccee Bae 
mi. OS. F Oklahoma City, Okla...St. Louis, Mo........ 542 
Kansas City Southern Pittsburgh, Kan. .....5 Shrevepert, La. ...... 430 


ON AMERICAN RAILROADS 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
-* 


RUNS MADE 





_ ‘ — sianieneaeninaneilt cee 

Road From To Miles 
Southern Pacific i Beis. wee cman: Cah, Be ccccsecane Gee 
Seuthern Pacific ......0-Del Ria, Tex... cece. FO, Oe 453 
ee Te Gk te Meenas vc eane Gs Gills icc ccs Ge caawuns « 310 
RPO BOGIES ooccccccsic = eee Denver, Colle. ....ccce 337 
Canadian Pacific ........Calgary, Alberta ..... Edmont: — a 180 
i te Me Meseencscenaan Memphis, Tenn. .-Birmingham, Ala...... 251 
i, i; Réteskéwieeseten PUCCGEG, TM, occcscos Ree, BOM ceccccs 278 
Union Pacific ..........Kansas City, Kan..... eer 303 
Cs WE a cacacsuee a: Se: CGiivccsccceniy ME sosssccee. Eee 
Soe Be we Ob Becveceusced OO CC aaa 209 
Great Northern eee Sh BOO, ccccceca Wolf Point, Mont.. 202 
i, Ge Ge Bive<cnéecnswcq one se tiiiesese Palestine, Tex. ... 260 
tt |) = Cumberland, Md. ..... Parkersburg, W. V ‘a. 205 
oo eer Connellsville, Pa. ..... Willard, Ohio ....... 264 
i: Saar Willard, Ohio ........ RD sscecaweeeeees 278 











high speed and permits of operating the locomotive at a 
shorter cut-off. In addition to this, the superheater very 
largely overcomes carrying water over into the cylinders, 
which washes off lubricants, and causes lubrication trouble. 

The feedwater heater helps to make long continuous runs 
successful by diverting a portion of the exhaust steam 
which would otherwise be wasted, to the boiler in the form 
of water. This amounts to about 10 per cent, thus making 
it possible to go somewhat further before taking water and 
amount of impurities admitted to the boiler. 
as the heat is returned to the boiler there is a 
saving in fuel, as well as an increase in boiler capacity. In 
diverting a portion of the exhaust steam to heat feedwater, 
a reduction is made in back pressure in the cylinders, which 
in turn increases the power output of the locomotive by 
probably 2.5 per cent to 5 per cent. A modern locomotive 
equipped with a superheater and feedwater heater should 
be able to handle the same train for possibly a 50 per cent 
greater distance without evaporating any additional water in 
the boiler. However, such devices, when locomotives are idle, 
standing at terminals, on sidings, etc., are not making these 
savings; hence, the importance of keeping them in use. 

Brick arches and other improvements in fireboxes and 
boilers have also done much to increase boiler capacity, fuel 
economy and reliability 

The booster in many cases will provide the locomotive with 
sufficient additional power to carry it over some controlling 
grade on the line, thus fitting it to the service and permitting 
its operation over a longer run than would otherwise be 
possible without the use of helpers. The use of boosters in 
starting heavy trains on grades or slippery rail will usually 
prevent drivers slipping and spinning, which sets up severe 
strains in machinery and undoubtedly produces more wear 
than many miles of actual running. 


reducing the 
In addition, 


Better Materials and Design 
Have Reduced Wear and Tear 


Refinement in design and materials of construction has 
made it possible to build locomotives with ample boiler 
sufficient strength of parts and adequate bearing 


capacity, 
Much 


areas, and still keep within the weight limitations. 


has also been accomplished in recent years by improving 
engine trucks, trailings trucks and spring and equalizing 
systems, relieving the locomotive of unnecessary shocks and 
Vibration is probably the greatest single cause 


vibrations 


parts materially reduces the wear on rod brasses and pins. 
The reduction in weight of reciprocating parts is one of prime 
importance for we know there is no other single feature that 
will cause more vibration and set up more destructive strains 
than counter-balance, either the lack of it or too much of it. 
The revolving parts we can balance in all directions as both 
the parts to be balanced and the counterbalance have a rotary 
motion. With reciprocating parts it is different; they have 
a horizontal motion and the balance placed in wheel centers 
to balance them has a rotary motion; hence all weight placed 
in wheel centers to balance these parts is over balance in a 
vertical direction and produces a disturbing force on the 
rail. With heavy reciprocating parts in common use 20 years 
ago, it was necessary to balance two-thirds of the weight of 
these parts. Reducing the weight of reciprocating parts to 
less than 1/160 of the weight of locomotive permits balancing 
only 50 per cent. 


Advantages and Economies of Long Runs 


The advantages and economy of running locomotives over 
two or more divisions when topography of country and 
operating conditions permit, are as follows: 

First—Increased mileage. I have yet to learn of a single 
case where extending locomotive runs has not resulted in 
increased mileage over a period of time. However, increasing 
the length of run 100 per cent does not necessarily mean an 
increase in locomotive mileage of 100 per cent but it does 
usually range from about 30 per cent to approximately 100 
per cent, depending on operating conditions, or, in other 
words, how the runs fit in with train schedules. 

Second—Reduction in the number of locomotives required. 
An increase in locomotive mileage is equivalent to a corre- 
sponding increase of locomotives and as shown by the exten- 
sion of runs by the Southern Pacific between Sparks and 
Ogden, the same 15 locomotives made 68 per cent more 
mileage per month after they were run through, which en- 
abled them to do the same work as 25 locomotives operating 
over the old runs. 

Third—Increased railroad capacity. The railroads of the 
country today are handling heavier traffic than at any time 
in their history. They are being hampered on all sides by 
legislative committees, which makes it very difficult to finance 
new facilities and equipment; hence the importance of getting 
the most out of what we have. 

Reduction in work for locomotives at small outlying 
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‘erminals permits reducing the number of expensive tools 
required at such points, where they are used only a portion 
of the time, and permits assembling them at main terminals 
where they can be utilized to greater advantage, thus reducing 
the investment in these facilities. 

Fourth—Economy at terminals. Locomotives running 
over two or more divisions do not require at the intermediate 
points the attention of wipers, hostlers, ash-pit and coal-dock 
men, machinists, boiler inspectors, etc. The cost of turning a 
locomotive after it has made two or more divisions is very 
little, if any, more than if similar attention had been given 
at intermediate points, and repairs can be made in a more 
substantial and workmanlike manner, as there is ample time 
and facilities to take care of them. 

Fifth—Saving in fuel. During the year 1921 about one- 
fifth of all locomotive coal used, or 25,000,000 tons, was 
consumed when the locomotive was not doing useful work. 

Waste of fuel on account of dumping coal fires, and re- 
building fires as well as fuel for keeping locomotives hot is 
saved, which amounts to a considerable sum. An eastern 
road reports cost of dispatchment about $12.00 and that at 
a particular point, on account of running through, the dis- 
patchments were reduced by 28 per day, thus making a sav- 
ing of $336 per day or approximately $10,000 per month 
from this cause alone. The amount of fuel required to keep 
locomotives hot and prevent freezing at outlying points, in 
cold climates, is a big item. ‘The amount of coal lost in 
dumping and rebuilding fires is estimated at from one to two 
tons per locomotive dispatched, and with coal at from $3.50 
to $5.00 per ton, this represents an item of importance in the 
reduction of expenses. 

On lines using oil this saving is not experienced, but they 
do enjoy the saving on account of not having to keep engines 
hot at intermediate points. At one point alone, in cold 
climate, this has been estimated at $15,000 per annum. 


Do Long Runs Increase Maintenance Cost? 


Now, let us consider the possible disadvantages, increased 
cost of maintenance and increase in engine failures. Main- 
tenance is a factor to be considered in connection with long 
locomotive runs, since an increase in the daily mileage of 
motive power and a reduction in the time held at round- 
houses would presumably affect the condition of locomotives. 
For this reason particular inquiry has been made in regard to 
the average mileage between shoppings of locomotives 
operated on long runs and it appears where records are 
available the mileage made by these locomotives between 
shoppings is as high, if not higher, than when operated over 
short runs. 

It would appear reasonable that we should get as much if 
not more mileage out of a locomotive if run off in, say, two 
years time than in three or four, as we know time and the 
elements collect their toll whether a locomotive is in opera- 
tion or not. Also, it is a question if the cooling down and 
firing up strains in a locomotive do not do more damage than 
fair service. 

In the case cited of the long run on the Southern Pacific 
between Sparks, Nevada, and Ogden, Utah, since the loco- 
motives went into service they ran off 47,691 miles in 
ordinary service at the rate of 5,299 miles per month, and 
up to December 31, 1923, had run off 213,380 miles in long 
runs, averaging 8,891 miles per month. This makes an 
average total mileage of 261,000 miles up to January 1, 
1924, and will probably average about 300,000 miles before 
locomotives go into shops for general repairs, which is 
certainly not discouraging for long runs. 

The question of possible increase in locomotive failures 
has been watched by those interested in long runs and it ap- 
pears that such failures apparently are not affected by the 
mileage which the locomotive makes during its individual 
run. Analysis of failures shows that the majority take place 
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on the first division and that the mileage of the individual 
runs has little or no effect upon the number of failures ex- 
perienced. 

Special attention and care are necessary in making long 


runs successful. Much depends on the care exercised on the 
part of engine crew, inspectors and shop forces. A locomo- 
tive offered for service must be in good gondition, which 
means that all details requiring attention have received that 
attention and where repairs are made, that they be of a 
permanent and not of a temporary nature. This latter 
practice frequently occurs on ordinary runs, in order to get 
locomotives back to the main terminal. Then, oftentimes, 
on arrival at main terminal the men are especially busy, 
or think they are, and “Let her go for another trip.” 

Enginemen should report on blanks provided for that pur- 
pose all parts that are not working properly or that in their 
judgment require attention. This is especially necessary 
where crews are changed, so the proper attention can be 
given on arrival at the terminal. 

Lubrication is especially important and the engineman 
should give particular attention to this; also, shop forces 
should see that all parts will lubricate properly. 

On coal burning roads it is important that the fireman 
keep his fire in proper condition up to the time he is re- 
lieved, so that the fireman taking the locomotive will not be 
put to undue difficulty. 

By building up long runs gradually and supervising 
closely, these items of lubrication, work reports and fire 
conditions may be eliminated and no more trouble experi- 
enced with them than on shorter runs. 


More Miles Per Locomotive the Ultimate End 


After all is said and done, the consideration of prime 
importance is, not so much the attainment of the longest 
possible locomotive runs, as it is to obtain the greatest 
mileage per unit of time per locomotive owned, with the 
smallest fuel consumption, and the least expenditure for 
repairs and enginehouse attention. This can best be done 
by designing equipment to fit the special service require- 
ments, providing boilers of ample capacity, and applying 
standard devices that will increase the efficiency and reduce 
fuel consumption. Particular attention should be given to 
the design of various details, using high quality material in 
parts where reduction of weight will minimize the stresses 
set up in machinery and in track and roadbed. Select the 
softest natural feed waters available, and chemically treat 
those that contain objectionable impurities, reducing these 
impurities to a minimum, and provide hot water boiler wash- 
ing facilities at terminals to reduce cooling down strains 
in the boiler and save fuel. 


L. & N. to Build Another 
Bridge on Gulf Coast 


BRIDGE OF SIMILAR DESIGN and involving the same 

construction methods as those used in the Rigolets 

bridge will be constructed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville in the replacement of its bridge over Chef Menteur 
pass, which connects Lake Borgne with Lake Pontchartrain, 
at a point about 19 miles east of New Orleans, La., or 12 
miles west of Rigolets pass. Like Rigolets, Chef Menteur 
is a tidal pass, so that the two bridges are subject to the 
same tidal wave and severe wind conditions that occur from 
time to time along the Gulf coast. 
The new Chef Menteur bridge will consist of three spans 
a draw span 285 ft. 6 in. in length between centers of 
supporting piers, with a flanking span on each end 273 ft. 
long from center to center of piers. The five piers will stand 
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in water having a maximum depth of 50 ft. These piers 
will be cylindrical in form, similar to those of the Rigolets 
bridge which was described in the Railway Age of March 22, 
1924, page 777. The bridge with its approaches will cost 
$1,514,000. 

The preliminary borings indicate that all five of the Chef 
Menteur piers will be landed in sand and that the depths 
to which they will be sunk will be somewhat greater than 
the depths to which the piers of the Rigolets bridge were 
sunk, but the same method of construction and sinking will 
be used. 

Design of Piers and Location of Bridge 

The piers are designed with a view to sinking them by 
the open dredging method while in process of construction. 
They are provided with a concentric well 16 ft. in diameter. 
The portion of the shaft that will be below the bed of the 
pass will have an outside diameter of 34 ft. and the upper 
portion an outside diameter of 28 ft. The lining of the well 
and the outside of the lower portion will be formed by steel 
plate shells joined at the bottom to form a cutting edge, the 
annular space being filled with concrete. The upper portion 
will be concreted with the use of movable steel forms for the 
outside, this work being conducted in such relation to the 
sinking of the pier that the concrete being placed will be 
above water at all times. 

The new bridge will be located south of and approxi- 
mately parallel to the existing bridge carrying the railroad 
across Chef Menteur. The distance between center lines 
of the new and old bridges will be 50.3 ft. at the Mobile end 
of the new bridge and it will be 62% ft. at the New Orleans 
end. "= ' - Cuaom 

The contract for constructing the piers has been awarded 
to the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Company of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., on a modified cost plus fee basis. The same 
contractor recently completed the piers for the Rigolets bridge 
and will transfer the machinery and plant from Rigolets to 
Chef Menteur. The actual construction of the piers has not 
yet commenced but the contractor is accumulating material, 
building camps and doing other preliminary work. 


Superstructure and Approaches 


The superstructure of this bridge will consist of through 
riveted trusses, the elevation of base of rail to be 18 ft. 
above mean sea level. In addition to the three bridge spans 
above mentioned, there will be 144 ft. of creosoted open 
deck pile trestle with six piles to the bent at each end of the 
bridge proper in addition to 8,500 lin. ft. of embankment 
approaches. 

These approaches will be built over salt marshes, and as 
the material in these marshes will support only a limited load 
it is necessary to place the fill from pile trestles which are 
to be constructed of adequate strength to carry trains for 
some years after the completion of the bridge as the embank- 
ments will subside into the marsh for a long time after it is 
deposited. The filling material will be excavated from 
beneath the water at a point about 25 miles from the bridge 
and will consist of heavy sticky clay. 

The experience with similar construction at the ends of the 
Rigolets bridge indicates that more material will go below 
the marsh level in these approaches than will be required 
in the neat section of the embankment. This condition 
makes construction of the approaches very costly. The 
excavation of the material for fills is being done by the 
Nichols Contracting Company with a drag line machine. 
The hauling and placing of this material, as well as the 
construction of the trestle approaches, is being done with 
railroad forces. 

The design and construction of the bridge is under the 
direction of W. H. Courtenay, chief engineer of the Louis- 
‘ville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Santa Fe Reduces Tie Renewals 


to 128 Per Mile of Track 


HE ATCHISON, Topeka & Santa FE has long been 

recognized as a pioneer in the consistent preserva- 

tion of its ties, having followed this practice con- 
tinuously since 1885. It is natural, therefore, to look to this 
road for an indication of the results which a railway may 
expect to secure by adhering to this practice consistently. 
For this reason the following figures showing the number 
of ties inserted for renewals in all tracks on the system is of 
particular interest as indicating the progressive decline in 
the number required for this purpose. 


Average 
number of Average 
ties inserted number of 


for renewals ties inserted per 
annually year per mile 
for five of track for five 


Total ties Total ties 


Total miles inserted for inserted per 


Year of track renewal mileoftrack year period year period 
1898 8,185 2,751,849 —— 8 =—Ss- eabeeede 

1899 9,028 2,246,250 —— eens 

1900 8,804 1,687,537 oc 8 = B we eees 

1901 9,368 1,557,880 —  sdainence oon 
1902 9,557 1,954,823 204 2,039,668 229 
1903 9,768 2,352,502 241 1,959,798 210 
1904 10,237 2,770,306 271 2,064,610 215 
1905 10,885 2,788,378 256 2,284,778 228 
1906 11,637 2,291,997 197 2,429,601 234 
1907 11,694 3,364,921 288 2,713,621 251 
1908 12,169 3,666,798 301 2,976,480 263 
1909 12,601 3,690,633 293 3,160,545 267 
1910 13,379 3,758,984 281 3,354,667 272 
1911 13,889 3,738,854 269 3,644,038 286 
1912 14,488 3,192,585 220 3,609,571 273 
1913 14,766 2,850,823 193 3,446,376 251 
1914 15,293 2,728,629 178 3,253,975 228 
1915 15,409 3,191,823 207 3,140,543 213 
1916 15,517 3,118,941 201 3,016,560 200 
1917 15,661 2,483,651 158 2,874,773 187 
1918 15,931 2,456,203 154 2,795,849 180 
1919 16,087 2,302,952 143 2,710,714 173 
1920 16,899 2,753,673 163 2,623,084 164 
1921 16,912 2,514,325 149 2,502,161 153 
1922 17,005 2,693,905 158 2,544,212 153 
1923 17,346 2,229,201 128 2,498,813 148 


Inspection of Ties 


In addition to observing the’ results on the system as a 
whole, this road has installed a large number of test sections 
from year to year in which various kinds of ties and of 
treatments are being watched. A further indication of the 
possibilities of treatment is afforded by the results of the 
recent inspection of one of these test sections of creosoted 
ties which were installed in the Emporia, Kan., cutoff in 
1906, the record of which is as follows: 





ee ee 24,238 
— ———-Taken Out-——-——_-—_——_~ 
Mechanical 
Rotten wear Other causes Total 
SPiGetrenceneeesen a» 7 7 
eee ee 16 8 24 
, Serre er en eon 8 8 
De cssededsscoedese 3 see 315 318 
ae ee oes 49 49 
Sc chekteeenescsus 427 - 427 
ee 784 784 
ee BIR kin 0 00 8beensebcéarecasteccioneans 1,617 
+. ££ ££ 2 Eee et Te 22,621 
Average life in track to 1923.......cccscccecscccccceees 16.93 
Per cent of ties removed from track.........seeeeeceees 6.67 


From the above it is noted that these ties had given an 
average life of 16.93 years at the time of their last inspec- 
tion on December 31, 1923, at which time only 6.67 per cent 
had been removed from the track. From present indications 
these ties will give an average life of more than 20 years, 
while if they had been bored and adzed before treatment and 
had been provided with standard tie plates at the time of 
their insertion, this life would have been extended still 
further. As it was these ties were installed before the 
development of the boring and adzing machine and were 
provided originally with six-inch tie plates which were later 
replaced with the present Santa Fe standard tie plate, 
incident to the replacement of which considerable adzing 
was done by hand. 
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Rear Collision on the Burlington at Buda, Illinois 


Mail Train Hits Passenger Train Because of Failure To 
Control Speed in Accordance with Signal Indication 


cago, Burlington & Quincy at Buda, IIl., at 4:40 

a. m., on June 30, when train No. 8, a mail train from 
the west, collided with the rear end of train No. 2, a lim- 
ited passenger train from Colorado. Train No. 2, which 
was 40 minutes late, had stopped at Buda for coal when the 
mail train rounded a curve a short distance west of the coal- 
ing station and collided with the standing passenger train. 
Buda is on the main line of the Aurora division between 
Galesburg and Aurora, which is double track and has auto- 
matic block signals. 


| ee PERSONS were killed and 11 injured on the Chi- 


Equipment and Operation of Trains 


Eastbound passenger train No. 2, made up of one baggage 
car, two coaches, one chair car and ten sleeping cars in the 
order named and hauled by engine 2849, passed Neponset, 
the first station west of Buda, at 4:26 a.m. It passed Buda 
station at 4:34 a.m. and stopped at the coal chute 5,000 ft. 
east of the station about 4:37 a.m. : 

The mail train, No. 8, consisting of eight mail cars hauled 
by engine 2852 passed Neponset at 4:30 a.m., passed Buda 
station at 4:38 a.m. and while traveling at a speed of ap- 
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between five and ten miles an hour. The rule governing the 
stop indication of signal 6167, an automatic Stop-and- 
Proceed signal, is as follows: 

“When a train is stopped by a Stop and Proceed signal it may 
proceed— 

(B) On two or more tracks, at once at slow speed, expecting 
to tind a train in the block, broken rail, obstruction or switch not 
properly set.” 


Thus the signals permitted the train, after a stop, to proceed 
to the next automatic block signal under caution. The 
definition of caution in the time table states that the engine- 
man shall be able to stop his train within range of his 
vision. 

The cross-over and siding switches at Buda station are 
hand thrown, and in order to permit a train to proceed past 
automatic signal 6167 at slow speed without a stop (as when 
a movement is to be made to a siding or through the cross- 
over) a calling-on arm has been provided, on the same mast 
and beneath the automatic signal. This signal is operated 
electrically but controlled by the station operator. 

When nearing this signal the engineman of No. 8 had 
reduced his speed to about five or ten miles an hour, when 
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Track and Signaling Layout at Buda 


proximately 20 miles an hour struck the rear of train No. 2 
between 4:39 and 4:40. 

All of the Burlington-owned cars on train No. 2 were of 
steel construction. The rear car, an observation car, and also 
the Pullman car next ahead had steel underframes, but the 
third car from the rear was of wooden construction. The 
locomotive of train No. 8 penetrated the observation car 
about one third of its length and pushed its rear trucks 
forward. The next two cars “jackknifed” on the curve, Pull- 
man car Caliente being forced into the car ahead, the 
Mackinaw, and stripping off the left side of the car for three 
fourths of its length. It was in this car, the Mackinaw, that 
all but one of the fatalities occurred. Six passengers, one 
Pullman employee and one railroad employee (the fireman 
of train No. 8) were killed. Eleven passengers, one rail- 
road employee and one postal employee were injured. 


Circumstances Contributing to the Accident 


Buda is not a regular coaling stop for train No. 2, but 
on account of heavy rains the train had been delayed. The 
unusual number of stops made it expedient to take coal at 
Buda. Engineman Huber of No. 8, observed the caution 
indication of signal No. 6217, which is 5,346 ft. west of 
signal 6167, and slackened speed so as to stop at signal 6167, 
which was in the stop position, as shown in the drawing. 
When nearing this signal his train was traveling at a speed 





the operator cleared the calling-on arm, with the evident 
intention of preventing the mail train from being required 
to make a stop at the signal. The rule governing this call- 
ing-on arm is to the effect that “‘a clear signal of a calling-on 
arm is an indication to proceed to the cross-over or siding 
and be governed by instructions of the operator.” 

On being given this proceed indication of the calling-on 
arm the engineman of train No. 8 proceeded past the signal 
without stopping and pulled slowly by the station; at which 
time the operator came out on the platform and held up his 
hand showing two fingers, indicating that train No. 2, was in 
the block. This was acknowledged by the fireman, who was 
seated in the left side of the cab. The acceptance of this 
information evidently completed the function of the call- 
ing-on arm and the engineman, in proceeding further, should 
have been governed entirely by the stop indication of the 
automatic signal 6167, which he had passed in the stop 
position; therefore, according to the rule, he should have 
proceeded at low speed prepared to find a train in the block. 
East of the station local circumstances interfered with the 
engineman’s view of the track ahead. As indicated in the 
sketch, beginning at a point about 2,000 ft. from the station 
there is a 1 deg. 30 min. curve to the right, and a long 
freight train lying on the siding at the right of the main 
track cut off the view of train No. 2. 

After passing the station the speed of train No. 8 was 
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reased to 15 or 20 miles an hour, as estimated. On 
ccount ‘of the view@eing cut off by the standing freight train, 
the engineman raised himself nearly to the level of the cab 
roof in the window in an effort to look across and over the 
freight train to see the indication of signal No. 6102, which is 
ibout 800 ft. east of the coaling station. Signal 6102 indicated 
proceed, train No. 2, not having reached it; and there was 
no other train in the block beyond. Engineman Huber says, 
however, that he could not see this signal from where he 
made an effort to do so. 

However, while he was up on the lookout for the indica- 
tion of signal No. 6102, he overlooked and passed the flag- 
man of train No. 2, who was at that time about 480 ft. from 
the rear of his train and had placed a lighted fusee. But he 
had not placed torpedoes and there is some question whether 
he had left the rear of No. 2 immediately when the stop 
was made; also whether, considering the unusual stop, curva- 
ture of track, and the presence of the freight train, he had 
gone back as far as was reasonably possible before the 
arrival of No. 8. Sunrise on this date was at 5:18 a. m., 
and the collision occurred at 4:40 a. m., just about daylight, 
the weather being clear. 

As Engineman Huber of train No. 8 was returning to his 
seat after looking out for signal 6102 he saw the rear of 
train No. 2; but the collision occurred immediately after, 
and while the mail train was traveling at a speed estimated 
as about 15 to 20 miles an hour. The damage resulting 
from the impact indicates a speed in excess of this estimate. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

REIGHT CAR LOADING during the week of June 28 showed 

a slight increase as compared with the previous week 

but was below that for the first week of June and 113,- 
116 cars less than the total for the corresponding week of last 
vear. The total was 908,355 cars, as compared with 1,021,- 
471 cars last year. Loading in the Pocahontas and South- 
western districts was above that for the corresponding week 
of last year, as was the loading of grain and grain products, 
38,408 cars, but all other classes of commodities showed re- 
luctions. The largest reductions as compared with last 
vear in coal loading, which fell off 40,565 cars, and 
miscellaneous freight, which was 25,295 cars less than for 
the corresponding week of last year. Grain and grain prod- 
ucts, livestock, coke, ore and merchandise also showed reduc- 
tions as compared with 1922. 

For the 26 weeks of 1924 the aggregate loading was 
23,186,707 cars, as compared with 24,005,502 cars in 1923 
and 20,020,267 cars in 1922. The summary of the report 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
Association follows: 


wert 


Va 
Revenve Freigut Car Loapine 
Week Ended June 28, 1924 

District 1924 192 1922 
fastert e- 216,759 49,82° 196,800 
Allegheny , 187,975 225,474 169,883 
Pocahontas see 41,06 40.549 43,993 
Southern 123,630 132,033 124,487 
Northwestern 140,968 171,536 151,553 
Central Westerr 136,166 142.715 121,794 
Southwestern 61,181 59,335 54,335 
Total Westerr , ; 338,315 373,586 327,682 

Commodities 

rain and grain products 38,408 7.117 41,561 
Livestock 27 846 30.198 28,332 

al 144,759 185,324 94,269 
Coke : 6,968 14,745 10,365 
Forest product 67 54 79,297 61,718 
Ore 59,198 80.791 65.055 
M dse re 240,040 45.108 246,625 
Miscellane:us 323,59 48,891 14,920 
Total 908.355 1,021,471 862,845 

¢ ] 903.700 1,004,982 866.321 
ine 4 902,716 1,008,838 848.657 

ne 7 910.707 012.312 836.208 
NI 819.964 932.684 739.559 
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The freight car surplus for the week of June 15-22 aver 
aged 359,644 cars, a slight decrease as compared with thi 
week before. This included 153,311 box cars and 167,315 
coal cars. The surplus on the Canadian roads was 21,275 
cars, including 18,450 box cars and 150 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the week 
ended June 21 increased 1,414 cars of which 653 cars were 
in the Eastern division and 761 in the Western division. 
In the Eastern division merchandise loading was increased 
by 443 cars and coal by 300 cars. In the Western division 
grain loading was increased by 544 cars, other forest prod- 
ucts by 206 cars and miscellaneous freight by 264 cars. 
Compared with the corresponding week last year car load- 
ing was heavier by 3,669 cars or 6.6 per cent. 

Cars of revenue freight for the three weeks, by commodities, 
follows : 


For the week ended 1924 


— — 





— ae 
June 7 June 14 June 21 
Commodity cars cars cars 
Grain and grain products................. 10,607 9,149 9,433 
RUG GUE 6 cduwiwacdcseccecscnscs 2,131 2,021 2,114 
BE Winters dad kW sitbehaeeeReon ie tseee eas 4,973 4,945 5,128 
O°) a ee Seeesecovcese 176 251 166 
Cc tcener kha step eeeeaehebeenne 3,964 3,993 3,904 
PE acacneeedseaenenndseeweeavawnes 2,195 2,445 2,515 
ae re eee 1,917 1,982 1,908 
Se Se MON 6.csictdcancnserneeses 2,656 2,364 2,700 
i ite ihe ot sodiealil aS. han cial nea aca Sa Sree 1,946 1,599 1,811 
eS Ce bccn censretdwaeaten 15,528 15,781 16,139 
Miscellaneovs .......... 12,753 13,355 13,481 
Total cars loaded............ eee a 57,885 59,299 
Total cars received from ccnnections........ 28,256 29,533 31,104 
Total cars loaded for corresponding week, 1923 53,527 56,640 55,630 
es. Dene GD TNE, oy occ cvscccccssaccdcuciscawas 1,343,731 
CD GU OP GPM BUEE so 6 kc kee deciavesacncewveccsiecs 1,232,825 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during the 
week ended June 28 showed a decline from the previous week 
of 1,794 cars. Grain loading showed an increase in both 
divisions but pulpwood, pulp and paper and other forest 
products all registered decreases. Ore shipments in the 
Eastern division fell off 434 cars and merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight also showed decreases in the East. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year car loadings 
were greater by 3,065 cars, loadings last year showing a 
decline from the previous week somewhat similar to the 
1924 record. 





ToTaL For CANADA 
For the week ended 1924 
June 14 June 21 June 28 
Commodity cars cars cars 
LF Tee 4,149 9,433 9,626 
Tt Ce én hie hechn teed a bankeeds 2,021 2,114 2,060 
0 ar aa eee pee 4,945 5,128 4,978 
Coke Mba heSeOs CCeRbEOARES 251 166 203 
Le oldasdwrdbaebeubeewesseeetaacee 3,933 3,904 4,104 
0 a nee ee 2,445 2,515 2.333 
EES OO er ee 1,982 1,908 1,521 
Other forest products............. 2,364 2,700 2,593 
SOD none seh6eeeNdSAb NEN RKE Rew SRS 1,599 1,811 1,408 
Beerememdsse 1. 6. Liccccccccces 15.781 16,139 15,834 
rere 13,355 13,481 12,845 
pO ee 57,885 59,299 57,505 
Total cars received from connections. .... . 29,533 31,104 30,764 
foetal cars loaded for corresponding week, 
[OGD avtanceeetsaectdseccaeedec 56,640 55,630 54,440 
Cumulative loading to date—1924............cceccccccccsceess 1,401,236 
Cumulative Icading to date—1923..... 2... ccc cece cccccces 1,287,265 


SHARES OF Stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad now owned 
than 50,000; members of the 
Mutual Beneficial Association having taken 22,402 shares, and 
28,283, taken employees 
through the Employees’ Provident and Loan Association. The 


by employees number more 


a larger number, having been by 
par value of shares is $50 each; and, by arrangement through 
these associations, employees make payment in monthly install- 
ments. These shares are owned by about 10,000 employees 
or an average of five shares to each person; and, in addition, 
it is that many Pennsylvania stock 


which they acquired several years ago, before the beginning 


known employees own 


of the present movement. 
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How the Quality of Rails Can Be Improved 






A Number of Suggestions for Changes in Specifications to 
Secure a Better Grade of Steel 


By Charles W. Gennet, Jr. 
Manager of Rail Department, Robert W. Hunt Co., Chicago 


HE NUMBER OF FAILURES occurring in 90-lb. rails 
in 12 months on two leading western lines was as 


follows: 

Road xX Road Y 
rack miles of rail im Service... ...ccccccccccccccce 7,621 3,547 
Nember of Gomees wh WA” SRR ccc ctccccccsccecs 1,034 914 
Mamiies of Gaeees We WH” TOE. ccc ccccecvsccetvs 378 346 
Te CU OE Fe 5 adc dates esc ncssvescas 2,769 2,030 
Per cent of all failures that were “A” rails........ 37.3 45.2 
Per cent of failurgs that were “B” rails........ 13.6 17.0 


In short, 50 per cent of all of the troubles with rails on 
one road can be charged to the “A” and “B” rails; while in 
the other case the elimination of the “A” rails, amounting 
perhaps to 15 per cent of the total, would have cut its rail 
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Fig. 1—Number of Heats with Each Per Cent of Carbon, 
Rolled at One Mill 


troubles nearly in two. The cost of replacing these defective 
rails is a considerable item while the hazard of such rails is 
of the utmost importance. 

Plainly, railroad interest in the rail situation continues 
to center on the problem of improving the conditions for 
which rails rolled from the tops of ingots are responsible. 
The probable transition from 33-ft. to longer rails, which will 
effect a decrease of at least 15 per cent in the cost of joints, 
now appears to be a reality, at least in certain quarters; but 
in the anxiety to secure this advantage some other phases of 
rail specifications should not be over-looked, for they offer 
possibilities of large economic value. Consideration of some 
of the details of present specifications suggests that various 
changes in practice can be made that will go a long way 
toward insuring better results from rail and attention to them 
is therefore opportune. 


A More Uniform Carbon Content Is Desirable 

There is a direct relation between the chemical and phys- 
ical requirements of most rail specifications. No manu- 
facturer wants to make high carbon heats and roll them 
into rails, only to have the rails rejected at the drop test be- 
cause of their failure to withstand the prescribed conditions 
of that particular test which, after all, is a test for brittleness. 
The tendency in many instances has been for the manu- 
facturer to lean toward the low side of the carbon range and 
to thus make a large number of heats containing a relatively 
low amount of carbon with a few high ones to bring up the 
average to the desired amount. This tendency is illustrated 


by the Diagram I which shows a total of 810 heats of rail 
steel made at one mill to come within the limits of 0.62 to 
0.75 per cent carbon, the average of all being 0.67 per cent 
carbon. 


Obviously a large tonnage of rails has been delivered with 
its carbon content on the low side of the range and a com- 
paratively small tonnage containing a high carbon content. 
A considerable portion of this rail is apt to show early wear 
and short life, and the railroad thus suffers from the manu- 
facturers fear that his high carbon heats will not withstand 
the drop test. That it is practicable to produce more uniform 
results is shown by Diagram II wherein is chartered the num- 
ber of heats with each carbon content in the same limits, 
rolled at another mill. To correct this tendency it has been 
suggested that specifications should contain a provision to 
the effect that there shall be as many heats with the carbon 
content on the high side of the mean of the range as there are 
with carbon below that mean. If however, the upper limits 
usually imposed for carbon and manganese are omitted en- 
tirely and only the low limits specified, the manufacturer has 
a certain latitude not now existing, and, provided the occa- 
sional high carbon and high manganese heats pass the drop 
test, such rails are no doubt amply safe and fit for use in 
special places of dense traffic. The omission of these top 
limits and the separate shipment of certain heats would mark 
a considerable advance from many points of view. 

It has been the practice for many years to require that the 
chemical composition of a heat as large as one hundred tons, 
shall be determined from a small ladle test ingot. No par- 
ticular control of the casting of the test ingot has been pre- 
scribed, with the result that it may be taken from the first 
part of the heat cast or from the last, or sometimes in be- 
tween, and not infrequently according to the melter’s whim 
and hope that his heat will be accepted. In many instances 
it has apparently failed properly to represent the rails later 
rolled from the heat, and, in fact, it has often been mislead- 
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Fig. 2—Number of Heats of Rail with Each Per Cent of 
Carbon, Rolled at a Second Mill 


ing in deciding whether a heat was really a “hard” one or a 
“soft” one. An improved practice which is being followed 
on rails rolled for several roads this year requires that two 
ladle test ingots be cast and analyzed, one being taken from 
the second ingot cast and the other from next to the last 
ingot cast, and while the average of the results accepts or 
rejects the heat, both analyses must be reported. The ad- 
vantages of this provision are obvious for a double check on 
the heat is at once set up and what may be radical variations 
in the composition are determined definitely and early. 
The disposition of the “A” rails, or the metal from the 
top of the ingots, is a somewhat delicate problem, complicated 











situation is aggravated by the use in late years of some very 
large ignots which unquestionably pipe and segregate much 
deeper and more than those formerly cast. Today a 7,000- 
lb. ingot making six 90-lb. rails is the smallest commonly 
used in the United States, while the largest may weigh 
14,000 lb. and make eleven or twelve 90-Ib. rails. From a 
mill standpoint the latter have many advantages but for qual- 
ity the six-rail ingot is doubtless much more dependable than 
the twelve-rail ingot. The time has likely come when special 
consideration will have to be given to the drafting of speci- 
fications for mills using big ingots for in such cases their 
“B” rails are possibly segregated as badly as the “A” rails 
from the other mills. 

It is very evident that the A. R. E. A. specifications of 
1915 do not go far enough in the protection of the purchaser 
against receiving defective top rails. This is chiefly because 
only 3 actual ingots from a heat are dealt with and there may 
be 20 others in the same heat of quite different character. 
The extra price charged for rails made under this specifica- 
tion frequently appears unwarranted for no change is ever 
made in mill practices when it is used and very often the 
amount of rail rejected under its provision is so small as to 
be negligible. Frequently railroads have so modified that 
specification as to avoid the extra charge by accepting as 
special rails those that they would have rejected because of 
the fracture showing an interior defect. This reduces the 
A. R. E. A. specification virtually to that of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and either specification may be 
termed a subterfuge for classifying the top rails into good 
ones and bad ones. 

Unquestionably the best relief from the troubles that come 
in rails rolled from the top of the ingots is that obtained 
from specifying a 25 per cent top discard. This insures 
almost positive elimination of the suspicious metal. In most 
cases it assures the discarding of somewhat more than the 
metal ordinarily making the “A” rail, and it will often elim- 
inate the “B” rail as well. Thus there is a benefit in that 
respect. The extra price charged for making this discard 
should be given careful consideration as it provides against 
all later trouble or anxiety over the customary use of the most 
suspicious rails. 


Rolling “A” Rails Into Tie Plates 


The practice of rolling the metal from the top of each 
ingot into hot-punched tie plates has not received the atten- 
tion it merits. When this measure was proposed the cost of tie 
plates was considerably less than the cost of rails and the 
plan appeared attractive. A later adjustment of prices raised 
the price of tie plates above that of rails, and in addition, 
an extra price was placed on hot-punched plates. The result 
has been the almost total abandonment of this very attrac- 
tive method of eliminating the “A” rail troubles. Last year 
approximately 2,200,000 tons of rails were rolled of 85-lb. 
section and heavier. Probably about 225,000 tons of these 
were “A” rails. About 360,000 tons of steel tie plates were 
rolled. It is obvious therefore, that all of the “A” rail metal 
could have been used in tie plates and considerable regular 
tie plate steel would have been required in addition. In 
the case of the large ingots used at some mills it could easily 
have been arranged for both the “A” and “B” rail metal to 
go into tie plates with a correspondingly greater improvement 
in the quality of the rails from the remainder of the ingots. 

At present there are only three mills adequately adapted 
for delivering hot-punched tie plates. These mills roll nearly 
half of the tonnage of heavy section rails and two of them 
use large ingots weighing over 12,000 lb. in which piping and 
segregation are serious factors. Certainly the roads obtain- 


ing rails from these mills will find it desirable to consider 
carefully the possibilities offered by this plan. 
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because different conditions exist at various mills while The third arrangement for limiting the use of defective 
questions of cost also constitute an important factor. The top ingot metal lies in making the nick and break test on 
rail and classifying it on the basis of 
This is a much more posi- 
tive system of testing than that provided in the A. R. E. A. 
specification, the difference being that in the latter the frac- 


the top of each “A” 
the appearance of the fracture. 


rails of a heat are examined, 
rail is subjected to the test. 


tures of only three “A” 
while in the other every “A” 


CuRRENT MeEtTHOps FOR RESTRICTING ACCEPTANCE OF Raits ROLLED FROM 
THE Top oF INGoTs 

No. METHOD REMARKS 
1 25 per cent discard Probably the best plan as it is the mcst posi- 
from all ingots. tive way of eliminating all suspicicus metal. 
Costs extra. : 
2 Rolling “A” (and per- Utilizes what is suspicious metal for rails 
haps “B”) rail metal by putting it into tie plates. Practical, 


logical and economical, but unfortunately 
can only be done by a few mills and with 
an extra charge for the tie plates. 

This is a plan for testing each ingct. Ex- 
amination of the fracture is not an exact 
means of detecting segregation but it goes 
a kng way toward the end desired. Un- 
acceptable to most mills but proven prac- 
tical at cthers and withcut extra cost. 

Somewhat similar to No. 3, but under it the 
fractures of only three “A” rails of a 
heat are examined. Hence it is not posi- 
tive in any sense, but rails made under it 
cost extra. 

Same as No. 4, but modified so that rails 
that would be rejected cn the basis of the 
fracture are accepted as special rails and 
the extra price thereby avoided. A popular 
but uncertain plan for classifying top rails. 


into hot-punched tie 
plates. 

3 Nicking, breaking and 
examining the frac- 
ture of a piece frem 
the top end of each 
“A” rail and _ classi- 
fying it accordingly. 

4 A. R. E. A. 1915 speci- 


fication. 


5 A. R. E. A. 1915 speci- 
fication mcdified to be 
like the A. S. T. M. 
specification A-1-14, 


Unfortunately, manufacturers as a whole have not con- 
sidered this method of testing with favor. It is universally 
used in Canada and one Western mill will roll over 100,000 
tons to this specification this year while one or two others 
have applied it to similar orders. The test has much to 
commend it from every point of view. 

Elimination of the elongation or ductility tests required 
by most specifications deserve attention. Years of experience 
with this test have proved that it serves no good purpose. 
It is an effort to introduce laboratory refinements into a 
mill where conditions for dealing with a hundredth part of 
an inch, measured on the rough surface of the rail, are quite 
impracticable. At any rate the ductility specified is easily 
obtained and the rejections under the present arrangement 
are negligible. An obvious relation exists between deflection 
and elongation so that the specifying of certain limits for 
deflection could easily be worked out and the question of a 
ductile metal thereby well established. 


Longer Rails Are Desirable 


Perhaps no phase of the rail situation has given rise to 
more comment in recent months than the question of length 
of rail. As is well known, rails 39 ft. in length are being 
delivered from three mills as a standard practice on certain 
orders. The other mills not now adapted for finishing these 
long lengths will of necessity have to alter their plants so 
as to make it feasible to provide them without restricting 
production, and there seems to be no doubt but that this will 
be done in the near future. The saving in the cost of joints 
and their later upkeep renders the change to longer rails an 
economical procedure. It is to be hoped that the railroads 
will determine quickly what is the most desirable length and 
thus make it possible for a standard to be arrived at, from 
which there will be no departure for different lengths for 
different roads greatly handicap the mills and create almost 
as much confusion as different sections and different drilling 
dimensions do now. The fact that 39 ft. lengths are already 
being rolled in various cases should be given weight by other 
roads and if possible that length definitely settled on as the 
new standard. 

“Milling” the ends of rails is an extra operation performed 
by special machines immediately before the rails are drilled. 
The hot sawing, chipping and filing of the rail ends is exactly 
the same today that it was 30 or 40 years ago when steel was 
much softer and the rail section much lighter than now. 
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The change to open-hearth high carbon steel with much 
larger sections to saw has unquestionably complicated the 
success of the old style operation, so that the saws cut less 
iccurately and produce tough heavy burrs that are much 
harder to clean off properly. Milling insures the elimina- 
tion of all burrs and an almost perfectly square end as well. 
Small burrs which it has been difficult to remove entirely by 
hand and which have possibly nicked the joints and caused 
their failure, and have also unquestionably been the source 
of “chipped heads,” can be eliminated by milling. Inci- 
dentally, rails are made much more accurate to length, and 
better drilling is secured by milling. 

For many years specifications have required that rails be 
rolled accurately to templet in respect particularly to the 
angle bar fit. This requirement is naturally impracticable 
of attainment. It has given rise to rails being accepted some- 
times with their “fish fit,” as it is called, a little loose and 
frequently tight. The limits or tolerances permitted have 
almost invariably been those arbitrarily set up by inspectors 
and more often than otherwise, been the cause of unnecessary 
argument and dispute in the mill. One road has lately 
specified that the “fish fit” should be correct to templet but 
that a 1/32 in. tight fit would be allowed. This tolerance, 
all on the side of tightness, means that the joint at times will 
be 1/32 in. farther out from the web of the rail. Experi- 
ence with this innovation has proved its desirability and it is 
hoped that other specifications will be changed accordingly. 

The foregoing subjects are among those most important 
from a rail specification standpoint. Good steel the 
greatest fundamental for good rails. Various details of steei 
making and treatment are open to proof and, in fact, to 
some experiment. 


is 


Estimated Freight Revenue by 
Classes of Commodities 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 

HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S BUREAU 

oF STATISTICS has issued a table estimating the amount 
of the freight revenue of Class I railroads in 1923, 
subdivided among the various classes of commodities, as 
calculated on the basis of returns furnished by a limited num- 
ber of railroads. It is not possible to give this same detail 
from official sworn returns for all Class I roads, because the 
statistical requirements have not been extended to the com- 
pilation of freight revenue by classes of commodities. But 
some roads kept such a record for their own purposes for 
the calendar year 1923. Based on information derived 
from returns made by such roads, an average revenue per 
ton handled for each of the 70 classes of commodities was 
derived for each district, and this average was then applied 
to the number of tons shown by the regular stafistics cover- 
ing all Class I carriers to get the estimated revenues by 
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The number of reports used in arriving at average 
revenues per ton was as follows: 


classes. 


Eastern Southern Western 





° District District District Total 

Number reporting revenue for all commodities. 8 10 28 46 
Number reporting one or more commodities but 

WOE GE cicnecsmcasccsacdecstinsqceuaenine 5 3 28 

Wr nko ikicntsdesecdinanstesasess : 28 15 31 74 


The reports in the Eastern District are said to be hardly 
representative for commodities other than coal. 

When the estimated revenues by ‘classes were aggregated, 
the total in each district was found to be in excess of the 
corresponding actual freight revenue for the year 1923, as 
published in the monthly report for December, 1923. The 
explanation doubtless is that the roads included had a longer 
average haul than that for all roads. This was especially 
true in the East. It was decided, therefore, to scale down 
the estimated figures in each district on a percentage basis 
to make the total in those districts equal the known correct 
total as published, except that in the Eastern District, the 
bituminous and anthracite coal revenues per ton, and, in the 
Southern District, the bituminous coal revenue per ton, were 
not adjusted because of their more complete representation in 
the reports. With these exceptions, the percentages applied 
to the initially estimated result to get the figures here pub- 
lished were as follows: 


oe ee perro 84.981006 
IIE so: x, 4-0:'0/saim-eeanaanipatarm wie gala 97.224612 
MS. cca Gitos a me ware sities 92.194014 


“The revenues shown: in each class are to be taken as esti- 
mates,” the bureau says in a statement accompanying the 
compilation, “but yet they doubtless give a sufficiently 
accurate approximation for the purposes for which the esti- 
mate is chiefly used; namely, that of indicating the effect 
of extensive rate changes. Without such an estimate, we are 
completely in the dark as to what the probable effect of ex- 
tensive rate change would be if applied to important classes 
of commodities. It would be desirabie, in order to have 
more exact information along this line, to institute regular 
annual reports showing the tons, ton-miles and revenue for 
each class of traffic. This would permit of the computation 
of the average haul per ton of each commodity class as well 
as of the revenue per ton and per ton-mile. It is practicable 
to compile such information, and plans for obtaining it have 
been worked out, but doubt as to whether this information 
is worth the added clerical cost has so far prevented the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from issuing an order 
requiring such a report. In the following tables no figures 
are given showing the average revenue per ton, because such 
an average without the length of haul is likely to be mislead- 
ing, although in studying the relation of freight rates to 
values of commodities, average revenue without the average 
haul has some significance.” 

The figures for the United States omitting the district 
figures, are as follows: 








TONNAGE ANI ESTIMATED FREIGHT REVENUE BY CLASSES OF COMMODITIES, CLASS I RAILWAYS, 1923 








Estimated 
Cars Tons Total Total revenue Per cent of 
Commodity originated originated cars moved tons carried (thous.) total revenue 
Propucts OF AGRICULTURE-— 

CO a ee rn ee ee ee rere ere eee ee ee 572,394 23,095,399 916,154 36,802,756 $93,019 2.0 
0 ht SRR EI ILE AP ELAS RAN AIG ERE YTS 400,723 15,174,321 709,545 26,357,927 58,240 1.3 
Ck cc ciens ded dee SO ERKER ESN Reb eee a Ae ORASAN Kee eee 267,324 8,296,102 549,254 16,848,236 34,817 8 
CN COR a cin cao bo cbbehn 0SCRWES EN E644000 0658800080 8U 138,269 4,738,482 247,954 8,251,685 18,753 4 
Phete GRE MORE. occ cccccccescccevesccocssesecceneecceee 419,113 10,481,744 976,107 24,772,004 50,181 1.1 
Other mill products. ......ccccccccccccccsscvcsccsecccece 456,035 9,988,180 1,001,943 22,269,390 38,907 8 
Hay, straw and alfalfa. ......cccccccccscccccccccsccccces 483,675 5,965,625 876,126 10,877,218 26,751 6 
I 7. 4s sce Peh ead wentntnkckadanseaUb eg en oe Ed 101,232 1,097,284 165,781 1,858,552 9,750 . 
CE. advccdd.ccngban he eecketehebeeanneecnebeneens eens 254,649 2,874,846 566,662 7,084,173 36,247 8 
Cotton seed and products, except oil......... ee cece cece eee 157,615 3,553 062 249.798 5.673.006 11.636 2 
ee on 6a e446 s CUE MOREE N GO SNEN ORS CEH EHOSS CHRO 101,785 1,530,953 455,885 6,923,603 50,191 1.1 
Cees Goes GBs occcvcccceccceseeseasccsicoessvesssous 373,620 5,244,463 1,199,666 16,950,113 121,351 2.6 
OF PT ee TTC eT TTT TTT CTCL ee 262,773 4,696,605 693,179 12,630,646 40,860 9 
Other fresh wegotables. ....cccccccsdicccccccccccccccccces 193,141 2,468,158 587,819 7,364,116 37,979 8 
Dried fruits and vegetables. ...........cccccccccscccseces 46,132 1,134,339 118.031 2.937,171 14,074 a 
Other products of agriculture. ...........ecceeeeeeeeeceees 296,523 8,848,508 482,050 12,917,491 29,677 .6 

0 rT ere rrr ere Cert ets 4,525,003 109,188.071 9,795,954 220,518,087 672,433 14.5 
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Per cent of 


‘ originated origina cars moved tons carried (thous.) total revenue 
ANIMA! 4 I 
i i. ovcccce gees SOO CKORReeneneseeowcnheebens 53,563 605,189 86,099 998,293 4,567 1 
I, ON os oo re as chin Rees eemmaEe 815,302 9,403,092 1,159,213 13,318,368 54,140 1.2 
Sheep and 119,124 1,159,056 193,112 1,919,959 10,565 2 
Hogs 727,509 6,947,056 932,128 9,092,650 37,143 8 
ee Ry ee ee ee re en an ee eee 235,349 3,022,366 550,070 6,919,808 43,994 1.0 
Other " 147,032 2,395,329 323,911 5,350,470 28,023 6 
Poultry 31,878 356,52 112,203 1,220,403 11,221 2 
IN yak iain eet dices ts Gd woh Se ed a Oe eek Ss ae 52,756 $94,671 136,439 1,561,736 12,677 od 
Butter a 45,145 571,034 115,173 1,478,929 11,591 oD 
er ree ee ere re 23,460 289,998 60,285 754,370 5,247 1 
Hid " , 52,908 1,083,919 126,815 2,690,910 10,542 > 
On ee MO. 5 o00v hoes bueentenenwehssincede 104,072 1,811,261 202,161 3,572,463 13,020 3 
2.408.158 8. 237,497 3,997,609 48,878,359 242,730 5.3 
Propucts or MIN 
Anthracite 1,751,266 84,864,643 2,905,875 140,005,875 226,933 4.9 
Bituminous 6,996,303 358,870,454 13,551,956 692,455,537 856,242 18.5 
Coke 800,402 27,837,766 1,313,255 45,961,824 64,762 1.4 
ie ons ns de redetedas beeen atieenks wbntveabenn 1,481,519 77,816,342 2,315,353 128,017,928 89,854 1.9 
Other ores 205,396 10,452,563 406,227 20,257,315 22,090 oD 
Base bullion ar 17,906 812,503 55,335 2,479,857 8,036 2 
Clay, grave " 2,728,065 133,984,812 3,784,593 182,308,338 120,889 2.6 
Crude petroleun 231,597 8,335,653 413,363 14,610,221 33,725 7 
Asphaltum 61,891 2,099,866 151,603 5,156,810 9,672 oa 
Salt 127,283 3,382.787 323,989 8,644,141 17,125 4 
Other prod 114,711 4,926,390 250,709 10,420,906 17,264 4 
I 14,516,339 713,383,779 2 5 1,250,314,752 1,466,592 31.7 
Propt 
Logs, ' 1,732,970 47,182,544 1,808,274 54,341,212 44,760 1.0 
Ties 220,879 6,660,375 399,238 12,048,853 22,119 5 
Pulp w se 176,466 5,367,114 340,918 9,886,449 8,651 an 
Lumber, tin staves and headings 1,986,951 53,181.012 5,326,118 140,902,119 329,574 7.1 
ee SES OE GOR. <06c000etscedsiviasnidees 135,128 2,829,007 255,761 5,392,234 14,703 oe 
4,062,394 115,220,052 8,130,309 222,570,867 419,807 9.1 
MANUFACTURES AND M 
Refined petroleum and its products..............ecceee 11,306,390 36,401,305 2,728,440 76,213,050 206,264 4.5 
Vegetable BO cain ha a eh ala i cl ea a a det 35,504 167,016 90,440 2,479,693 7,804 2 
Sugar, sirup St a ee 177,301 4,880,674 428,729 11,916,178 41,629 9 
Boats and esse ip Be ccc cece eceeceeeseceeseeceeces ee 2,605 45,934 4,480 74,332 309 1 
Iron, pig a GEE. cenccnccdscncedaesesseeoesesesancnsss 309,145 14,948.481 519,866 24,684,399 28,257 -6 
Rails and fastening enweusia 76,772 3,187,168 152,514 6,332,424 12,387 3 
Bar and sheet ctural n and iron pipe 915,392 29,964,965 1,810,066 59,557,334 156,158 3.4 
Other metals, g ul sheet i. ; 145,745 5,294,261 319,606 11,254,841 27,931 .6 
Castings, ind ilers ; : 290,800 5,893,318 623,981 12,537,127 44,198 1.0 
Cement 552,987 21,108,633 1,102,513 42,060,934 50,018 1.1 
Brick and ar al 532,613 18,793,112 860,046 30,394,350 35,406 8 
Lime and lastet 231,415 6,121,664 452,408 12,376,279 20,366 4 
Sewer pipe and dr , _ — geinebws 120,280 2,218,395 210,741 3,949,519 6,804 el 
Agricultural pleme ehicles other than automobiles. 177,438 596,205 346,949 5,162,310 19,853 4 
Automobiles amd attotrucks. .....cccccccccccccecs 797,307 6,549,729 1,991,350 16,441,490 142,319 3.1 
Household goods a ind furniture......... 69,872 686.090 130,088 1,280,097 6,514 -l 
Furniture Ww 98,462 $81,037 246,607 2,211,970 14,840 an 
Beverages 36,620 6381,68¢ 68,464 1,288,201 4,390 -l 
Ice 198,052 5,116,349 218,286 5,713,263 4,959 ol 
Fertilizers (al is — ‘ 328,051 7,641,306 472,114 11,186,956 18,558 4 
Paper, printed matte Dccvsdtecducans sedusade 120,777 2,912,217 361,042 8,737,670 23,755 a 
Chemicals and plosi 289,815 8,755,846 582,920 17,415,692 42,673 B 
Textiles - 82,488 953,025 182,416 2,201,311 10,141 wy 4 
Canned goods ill inned food products) 150,061 3,439,880 337,252 7,927,667 30,742 » 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous 3,220,785 76,937,360 6,333,051 144,518,187 362,836 7.8 
10,266,677 266,975,650 20,574,369 517,915,274 1,319,111 28.5 
Grand i ud = traffic 35,778,571 1,233,605,049 67,970,499 2,260,197,339 4,120,673 89.1 
Merchandise—all ike ccakectereneusewesqevdsestarine 8 easenses 44,515,665 iii cvvcscce 73,589,705 503,726 10.9 
Cer i vd : c. 1. tratfi« Ro Sb» ieee 2,333,787,044 4,624,399 100.0 
' Less than 0.1 per 
oo ° - 

















Turbine Locomotive Built by German Firm of Krupp 
































North Western Reports Decrease in Net Income 


Net After Fixed Charges in 1923 Less Than in 1922 


in Spite of Heavy Increase in Traffic 


EVENUE TONS of freight carried by the Chicago & North 
R Western in 1923 exceeded those of 1922 by 19.75 per 

cent. There was an increase as between the two years 
of 22.02 per cent in revenue ton-miles which, in fact, were 
the greatest in North Western history with the single reported 
exception of 1920. The word “reported” is here used because 
figures for 1918 have never been shown in the North Western 
annual reports, and therefore comparison with that year is 
impossible. In 1923 as compared with 1922, there was an 
increase of 12.31 per cent in freight revenue and of 9.81 
per cent in total revenues. Notwithstanding these facts, the 
North Western earned net operating income or net after 
equipment and joint facility rents approximately $1,200,000, 
or 7 per cent less than in 1922 while net after fixed charges 


extra dividend of one per cent which made the rate on the 
preferred 8. From 1902 to 1919, when the preferred was 
receiving this rate of 8 per cent, the dividend on the common 
stock was 7 per cent. At the same time the extra of one per 
cent on the preferred was omitted the rate on the common 
was reduced to 5 per cent and in 1923 it was again reduced 
to 3 per cent. Dividends in 1917, which was a good year, 
totaled $11,859,848 and there was a balance after dividends 
of about $5,300,000. Dividends in 1923 at the rate of 7 
per cent on the preferred and on the common at the rate of 
2% per cent for the first half year and at the rate of 1% 
for the second half, or a total of 4 per cent, totaled $7,373,- 
750 and the balance after dividends was only $1,363,718. 
The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, which the 
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The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


was $160,000 or 2 per cent less than in the preceding year. 
The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha reported 
approximately the same trends of traffic and earnings in 1923 
as did the parent Chicago & North Western and its net 
after fixed charges was the lowest in many years of the 
company’s history with the exception of 1921. 

The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha alike have ever since the beginning 
of federal control reported plainly unsatisfactory financial 
results. In each year there have been certain handicaps 
to act as a deterrent on contemplated recovery with the result 
that the degree of recovery from the federal control period 
has been slow. 


Reductions in Dividends 


The situation is shown most pointedly by the several 
reductions in the dividend rates that have taken place in the 
past four years. The Chicago & North Western now pays 


7 per cent on its preferred stock and 3 per cent on its 


common. 
1878. 


The 7 per cent rate on the preferred dates back to 
From 1902 to 1919, however, stockholders received an 
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Chicago & North Western controls by stock ownership, has 
until recently been paying 7 per cent on its preferred and 
5 per cent on its common. These dividends totaled approxi- 
mately $1,700,000. The company failed to earn them in 
1921 and again in 1922 and they were paid from surplus. 
For the second half of 1923 the dividend was passed. The 
dividends in 1923 totaled 7 per cent on the preferred and 
only 2% per cent on the common and amounted to $1,252,- 
068. Inasmuch as net after charges amounted only to 
$624,173, even these dividends were not earned and there 
was a loss after their payment of $627,896. 


Effect of Rate Reductions 


It is typical of North Western fortunes in recent years that 
although it carried 22.02 per cent more revenue ton-miles in 
1923 than in 1922, its freight revenues exceeded those of 
1922 by but 12.31 per cent. The revenue per ton per mile 
in 1923 was 1.223 cents whereas in 1922 it was 1.329 cents. 
This decrease is explained partly by the fact that a. large 
proportion of the increased traffic was in low grade com- 
modities and it was partly due to rate reductions. For 

















ON 
instance, the reduction in rates which was effective on 
July 1, 1922, affected only part of the traffic of that year 


but all of the traffic on which the rates in question applied 
in 1923. The North Western is the typical “granger” road, 
and has suffered from all the combination of especially ad- 
verse conditions that have affected the “granger’” roads. 
Furthermore, it suffered a rate reduction on iron ore effec- 
tive May 15, 1923. President W. H. Finley in his annual 
report to the stockholders says with reference to this rate re- 
duction, “It deprived your company of approximately one 
million dollars in revenue that would have been received under 
rates in effect prior to the above date, with the result that, 
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This 
increase was not large compared with an increase of 22.02 
per cent in revenue ton miles. 


pared with 1922 was $3,451,892 or 5% per cent. 


Decrease in Earning Power 

The Chicago & North Western has suffered like its neigh- 
bor roads in the northwestern region from its rate situa- 
tion. The revenue per ton-mile in 1923 was 41 per cent in 
excess of that of 1914, an increase larger than reported by 
some of the other roads in the northwestern region but still 
too small in itself to meet such increased costs as have 
occurred. The comparatively small increase in the rate 











Taste i—Curcaco & NortH Western Operatinc Resutts, Serectep Items, 1914 To 1923 
Revenue , 
Year per ton- Revenue Revenue Total Total Net f 
ended Revenue Revenue Average mile train car operating operating operating Operating Net after 
June 30 Mileage tons ton-miles haul cents load load revenues expenses revenue ratio charges 
1914 8,071 43,309,643 6,229,944,000 144 0.87 348 18.44 $83,677,051 $59,405,142 $24,271,909 70.99 $12,306,142 
1915 8,108 40,399,215 6,216,281,000 154 0.84 4432 21.112 80,779,675 56,371,573 24,408,102 69.78 11,914,049 
1916 8,108 51,238,459 7,412,266,000 145 0.81 4912 22.062 91,313,866 61,952,329 29,361,537 67.85 17,282,510 
Year 
ended 
Dec. 31 
1916 8,108 56,407,915 8,130,953,000 144 0.80 510 22.662 97,978,844 65,120,827 32,858,017 66.46 20,368,924 
1917 8,108 60,288,051 9,220,973,000 153 0.78 544 24.622 108.264,983 78,758,989 29,505,995 72.75 17,125,031 
1918 8,090 (@) (4) @) (@) @) (*) 127,295,678 109,498,572 17,797,106 86.2 14,482,711 
1919 8,090 51,981,263 8,294,483,000 160 1.110 450 0.05 (") (@) (@) @) 13,982,582 
1920 8,298 60,275,207 9,559,270,000 159 1.156 453 21.60 165,692,399 157,110,200 8,582,199 94.2 12,545,857 
1921 8,403 39,227,758 6,775,908,000 173 1.412 383 19.35 144,775,476 129,091,428 15,684,048 89.17 def.1,245,433 
1922 8,404 48,607,124 7,579,554,000 156 1.329 430 20.07 146,100,437 119,191,134 26,909,303 81.58 8,897,536 
1923 8,463 58,207,915 9,248,615,000 159 1.223 +56 20.48 160,425,965 132,507,531 27,918,434 82.60 8,737,468 
(‘) Figures not available in annual reports. 
(*) Figures include non-revenue freight. 
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while the company handled 10,266,799 tons of ore in 1923, 
or about 12 per cent more than in 1922, it earned about 
$114,000 less revenue thereon than was earned on the smaller 
tonnage of the previous year.” Iron ore constituted 17.64 


per cent of the road’s total 1923 revenue tonnage. 
Revenues and Expenses in 1923 
Chicago & North Western operating revenues in 1923 
totaled $160,425,965 as compared with $146,100,437 in 
1922, an increase of $14,325,528 or 9.81 per cent. Total 
operating expenses were $132,507,531 as compared with 
$119,191,134 in 1922, an increase of $13,316,397, or 11.17 


level over the pre-war period and increased costs combined 
have succeeded in seriously reducing the North Western’s 
former recognized earning power. This has been shown 
by the decrease in net after charges. It is also shown by the 
decrease in net operating income. The North Western’s 
standard return for operations -during federal control, based 
on the annual average net operating income for the three 
years ended June 30, 1917, was $23,201,016. Net operat- 
ing income in 1923 was $15,843,375. That in 1922 was 
$17,036,305. The 1923 net operating income was equivalent 
to but 68 per cent of the standard return. In the case of 
the Omaha, the situation is similar. The standard return 














Taste Il—Cutcaco, St. Paut, Minneaporis & Omana Operatinc Restits, SELectep Items 1914 to 1923 
Revenue 

Yea per tcn- Revenue Revenue Total Tctal Net 

ended Revenue Revenue Average mile train car operating operating operating Operating Net after 

June 30 Mileage tons ton-miles haul cents load load revenues expenses revenue ratio charges 
1914 1,748 8,466,632  1,294,143,000 153 0.880 307 19.23 $18,210,083 $12,834,117 $5,375,966 70.48 $2,021,615 
1915 1,753 8,794,488 1,336,106,000 152 0.860 3602 20.39% 17,841,348 12,107,598 5,733,750 67.86 2,219,085 
1916 1,753 10,082,061 1,578,936,000 157 0.810 3902 21.30% 19,522,562 12,958,838 6,563,725 66.38 3,003,027 
Ye ir 

er ded 

Dec. 31 

1916 1.753 10,699,463 1,714,280,000 160 0.810 414? 21.952 20,855,286 13,608,879 7,246,407 65.25 3,714,975 
1917 1,749 10,695,384 1,678,231,000 157 0.830 4292 23.072 21,476,509 15,841,313 5.635.196 73.76 2.118.589 
1918 1.749 (@) (@) @) (@) @) @) 24,829,981 20,884,199 2,624,720 20% 2,406,180 
1919 1,749 (*) () @) (*) (*) (*) (@) (*) (@) @) 2,376,718 
1920 1,749 11,121.752 1,781,517,000 160 1.171 412 22.97 26,489,817 23,767,081 2,722,736 89.72 2,587,670 
1921 1,749 8,691,370 1,345,870,000 155 1.433 356 20.70 28,137,408 24,392,314 3,745,093 86.69 —285,677 
1922 1,749 9,516,320 1,479,069,000 155 1.325 421? 22.862 27,801,007 22,297,050 5,503,956 80.20 1,177,929 
1 ; 1,749 10,511,198 1,612,951,000 153 1.245 434? 22.732 28,363,234 23,516,147 4,847,087 82.91 624,173 

(‘) Figures not available in annual reports 
) Figures include non-revenue freight 
per cent. The larger part of the increase in expenses was for that property was $4,934,790. Net operating income in 


in the maintenance accounts. Expenses for maintenance of 
way and structures showed an increase of $4,044,381 or 21 
per cent. The increase in expenses for maintenance of equip- 
ment totaled $5,463,992, or approximately 18 per cent. This 
was about in line with the increase for the roads of the 
country as a whole, which increase was 17.1 per cent. The 
North Western’s equipment maintenance expenses in 1923 
were, however, 27.11 per cent of total operating revenues. 

The increase in transportation expenses in 1923 as com- 





1922 was $3,812,671 and in 1923, $3,028,915. The 1923 
figure was only 62 per cent of the standard return. 


Additions and Betterments 


Expenditures for additions and betterments on the North 
Western in recent years have not been great. Expenditures 
for additions and betterments in 1923, however, were large. 
Net additions to investment in road and equipment totaled 
$27,442,574 as compared with but $1,791,538 in 1922 o 
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with $12,030,791 in 1921. The 1923 figure, prior to deduc- 
tions for retirements, was $31,445,462, divided $9,134,648 
for road and $22,310,814 for equipment. The expenditures 
for new equipment exceeded those of any other two years in 
North Western history. The new equipment. included 150 
locomotives, 250 passenger train cars and 6,635 freight train 
cars. ‘There were 46 locomotives, 10 passenger train cars 
and 3,019 freight train cars retired during the year. The 
expenditures for road included grade separation work at 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Clinton, Ia., and Chicago, the addition 
of ten stalls to the enginehouse at Casper, Wyo., the length- 
ening of eight stalls in the enginehouse and certain other 
related improvements at Chadron, Neb., a new engine 
terminal with a 29-stall enginehouse at Monona Yard, 
Madison, Wis., new coaling stations at a number of points, 
new water treating plants. etc. One important new project 
was the installation of a new superstructure on the old piers 
of the bridge across the Missouri river at Blair, Neb. A 
number of grade revision projects were carried out on the 
Wyoming division. 

The North Western at this time is understood to be con- 
templating a closer union of the North Western itself and 
the Omaha, and steps to that end are evidenced in the recent 
merger of the purchasing departments and the extension of 
the authority of the North Western traffic department head 
to include the Omaha. One suggestion talked of is a 
change in the operating organization whereby there would 
be two grand divisions. At present the line from Chicago 
to the Twin Cities and also the line from the Twin Cities 
to Omaha are each for part of their length under the North 
Western and for the other part under the Omaha. The new 
method of organization would place each of the two lines 
completely in one or the other of the proposed grand 
divisions. Economies are expected in operation and pre- 
sumably would be developed in other directions. 

The Chicago & North Western so far this year has reported 
much better net than it had shown up to this time last year, 
in which respect it differs from most of its neighbors. The 
difficulty is that the favorable conditions of the first three 
months of the year have not been carried into April. This 
means, therefore, that the figure for the first four months— 
the latest at present available—include three good months 
and one poor month. Net operating income for the first 
four months of 1924 totaled $3,753,668 as compared with 
$2,688,381 for the same period of last year. In April, 
however, net was only $240,505 as compared with $698,048 
in April, 1923. 

For the Omaha, net operating income for April, 1924, 
was $175,072 as compared with $342,631 in April, 1923. 
For the first four months of 1924 net was $1,004,875 in 
1924, as compared with $923,613 for the first four months 
of 1923. 


A Light Reflecting Prism 
for Railroad and Crossing Signs 


HE WELL-KNOWN and marked light reflecting prop- 

erty of glass prisms has received its most recent and 

one of its most novel applications in the introduction 
of a special glass for use on warning boards at highway 
crossings and various other railroad information signs along 
the right-of-way. The new invention consists essentially of 
pressed glass with the front face made smooth but with the 
back face so shaped as to form a series of square prisms, 
each about one-quarter inch in depth. These prisms are set 
in an angular position to the face of the glass, thereby form- 
ing a natural reflecting surface of marked intensity which 
will throw directly back to their source rays of light reaching 
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the glass from an angle as great as 42% deg. from the face 
of the reflector. This wide range of reflecting power through 
a total angle of about 85 deg. adapts the glass to uses where 
the sign, to be effective, must be seen from varying direc- 
tions, and since a fine adjustment to the line of approach is 
unnecessary, it is adapted equally well for installation at some 
distance at the side of a crossing or above the line of vision 
as directly in front. 

In this form of reflector, no quicksilver is required but the 
reflecting power is none the less intense as is illustrated by 
one of the photographs which is a four-second exposure of 
the reflection of a crossing sign illuminated only by normal 
automobile headlights 250 ft. distant. In practice with nor- 
mal headlights the distance of visibility has been found to 
exceed 1,200 ft. A remarkable property of the new glass is 
that dust or dirt collecting on the back side of the glass has 
no effect upon its reflecting power, the only requirement be- 
ing to so mount the prisms as to permit the smooth front 
face to be washed off by rains. 

The photographs bring out a further feature of the new 
development by illustrating their adaptability to uses where it 








A Crossing Sign Fitted with Stimsonite Reflectors—The Same 
Sign at Night, Illuminated by the Approach 
of an Automobile 


is desired to maintain a conventional symbol. In this case the 
sign conforms to the crossing symbol although any other form 
of symbol or letters can be made by a proper arrangement of 
the prism units. As the illustrations show further, it is pos- 
sible to maintain a combination day and night sign with the 
assurance that the symbol will show as vividly, if not more 
so, at night as in the day. It may thus be employed as a 
marker on crossing gates and on center posts or close clear- 
ances on overhead bridges at grade separations, also for flag 
station signals, speed markers, yard limit markers and similar 
purposes on railroads wherever an indication clearly visible 
at 2,000 ft, meets the requirements. The prisms in the in- 
stallation illustrated are of clear, uncolored glass but they 
are also manufactured in amber, ruby or other colors of glass, 
depending on the special use for which they are desired. The 
new material is known as “stimsonite,” is a product of the 
Stimson Reflector Company, St. Louis, Mo., with the Rail- 
way Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo., in charge of rail- 
way sales. Among other roads the Missouri Pacific, the 
Rock Island, Pennsylvania and Wabash now have Stim- 
sonite signs under test. 


An ATTRACTIVE BULLETIN board is a vital factor in safety. Many 
accidents are preventable by education. Safety bulletins should be 
prominently displayed to get best results. Committeemen should 
watch the safety bulletin boards and call the attention of others 
to them. Where they are found untidy and to contain obsolete 
bulletins report should be made to the committee chairman. 
—A. C. L. Circular. 
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Rail Production Greater in 1923 


HE PRODUCTION of steel rails in 1922 was 2,904,516 
gross tons, as compared with the total of 2,171,776 
tons in 1922, according to statistics issued by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. The output of rails in 
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Another fact brought out in the statistics is that 139,742 
tons of rail were rerolled from old rail, this being the 
largest output of this branch of the industry since 1916, 
when the total was 144,826 tons. 

There has been a marked reduction in the rolling of alloy 
steel rails. Thus in 1923, the total output of all alloy steel 





























PRODUCTION OF RAILS BY WEIGHTS AND PROCESSES, 1923 

Under 50 Ibs. 50 to 84 Ibs. 85 to 99 lbs. 100 Ibs. and over Total 
= / _ —_— —_“~— —<=~—~ o~ — a — —_= — ” a 
Kinds Gross tons Per cent Gross tons Per cent Gross tons ler cent Gross tons Per cent Gross tons Per cent 
Open-hearth 155,124 56.86 282,169 93.77 836,160 96.67 1,465,326 99.96 2,738,779 94.29 
Bessemer .. eeeeeee 5,728 2.10 17,229 5.73 2,514 .29 406 03 25,877 .89 
EE seoeceesoesees 111,942 41.04 1,509 50 26,291 3.04 118 01 139,860 4.82 
Fotal.... 272,794 100.00 300.907 100.00 864,965 100.00 1,465,850 100.00 2,904,516 100.00 
1923 is the largest since 1917. However, there have been rails was 2,142 gross tons, a reduction of 1,021 tons, or 


eight years since 1902 when the total production exceeded 
that of last year. 


Propuction oF Ratts sy Processes, Gross Tons, 1909-1923 


Years Open-hearth Bessemer Rerolled* Electric Iron Total 
909 1,256,674 1,767,171 ewes Veeeenee coves Gees 
10... 1,751,359 1,884,442 is ace Pi srecniaoe 230 3,636,031 
Tepvescenvs 1,676,923 1,053,420 91,751 462 234 2,822,790 

1912 -» 2,105,144 1,099,926 119,390 Dane. weene 3,327,915 

1913 527,710 817,591 155,043 2,436 coeses ee 

1914 1,525,851 323,897 95,169 178 cocess SOS 

ee 1,775,168 326,952 eee 2,204,203 
4, eee 2,269,600 440,092 uo, RTL 2,854,518 
917 , 2,292,197 533,325 a <¢e¢eee S060 2,944,161 

a 1,945,443 494,193 OS! ae eee 2,540,892 

1919... ; 1,892,250 214,121 96,422 86 «eenes 2,203,843 

1921 2,334,222 142,899 126,698 er 2,604,116 
921 . 2,027,215 55,559 96,039 -  «exeass 2,178,818 

1922 ,033,000 22,317 116,459 ore 2,171,776 

1923 ~» 2,738,779 25,877 139,742 ieee 2,904,516 


*Rerolled from old steel rails. Included with Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel rails in 1909 and 1910 tTSmall tonnages rolled in 1909 and 1910, 
but ineluded with Bessemer and open-hearth rails for these years. 


The statistics show the general tendency toward the use 
of -heavier--sections.- -As shewn in one of the tables, there 
has been a large increase in the production of rails weigh- 
ing 100 lb. or more per yard. In 1923 rails of this class 
totaled 1,465,850 tons, an increase of 562,950 tons over 
1922, or 62.4 per cent, whereas the rails weighing 85 lb. 
and less than 100 lb. per yard totaled 864,965 tons in 1923, 
an increase of only 136,361 tons, or 18.7 per cent. 


Propuction oF Raits py WEIGHT PER YARD, 1907-1923 


Under 45 45 and 85 and 100 pounds Total 

Years pounds less than 85 less than 100 and over gross tons 
1907... 295,838 1,569,985 1,767,831 3,633,654 
1908 : 183,869 687,632 1,049,514 1,921,015 
epee 255.726 1,024,856 1,743,263 3,023,845 
1916 260,709 1,275,339 2,099,983 3,636,031 
911 218,758 1,067,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 
| See 248,672 1,118,592 1,960,651 3,327,915 
EPs. cece *270,405 $967,313 2,265,062 3,502,780 
., ee *238,423 7309,865 868,104 528,703 1,945,095 
1915.... "254,101 518,291 742,816 688,995 2,204,203 
1916.. *295,535 566,791 1,225,341 766,851 2,854,518 
1917 ees *308,258 *882,673 989,704 763,526 2,944,161 
1918 *395,124 7665,165 £88,141 592,462 2,540,892 
a ee *263,803 495,577 965,571 478,892 2,203,843 

120... *489,043 1433,333 952,622 729,118 2,604,115 
1921... , *211,568 7214,936 902,748 849,566 2,178,818 
. *265,541 274,731 728,604 902,900 2,171,776 
ae 272,794 +300,907 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 


"Includes rails under 50 pounds. fIncludes 50 pounds and less than 85 


pounds, 


Of the total output, 573,701 tons comprise rails weigh- 
ing less than 85 lb. per yard, which are purchased almost 
entirely by industrial plants, mines, contractors, logging 
railways, etc. In addition, although probably representing 
some overlap, 130,056 gross tons were rolled into girder or 
high T rails for electric and street railways. 

The statistics for 1923 show a further reduction in the 
rolling of Bessemer rails, for of the total only 25,877 tons 
were of Bessemer steel. However, when we consider the 
figures as applying to those weights of rail normally pur- 
chased by the railroads, namely, rails weighing 85 lb. or 
more per yard, we find that only 2,920 tons were of Bes- 
semer steel. 





nearly one-third from that of 1922 and almost a negligible 
quantity as compared with 257,324 tons in 1910. 
Propuction OF ALLoy-TrEATED Steet Rais, 1913-1923 


Production by 


Production by processes 





alloys — “A —, Production by weight, per yard 
Total -————, Open- —— KH ———, 
production hearth Under 50 and 85 and 100 Ibs. 
gross Tita- Other and Besse- 50 under under and 

Years tons nium alloys’ elect. mer Ibs. 85 lbs. 100]bs. over 

1913 59,519 47,655 11,864 33,567 25,952 91 9,414 50,014 
1914 27,937 23,321 4,616 27,447 490 14 1,168 8,301 18,454 
1915 24,970 21,191 3,779 24,367 603 6 1,977 6,555 16,432 
1916 28,562 26,493 2,069 27,675 iA 1,761 10,506 16,295 
1917 16,535 15,273 1,262 16,535 » ae 335 6,671 9,529 
1918 3,111 2,891 220 3,111 ‘een we08 47 2,640 424 
1919 6,476 6,207 269 6,476 sts ewe cone 3,920 2,556 
1920 12,909 11,652 1,257 12,909 pie ie 514 5,069 7,326 
1921 6,276 2,804 3,472 6,276 ite eit 71 4,277 1,928 
1922 3,163 2,493 670 3,163 TT , 321 835 2.007 
1923 2,142 346 1,796 2,142 56 317 1,769 
eo o eo eo 
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If Battling Bob Really Must Fight Again, Why Not Get a 
New Bull? 
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The Broadway Limited of the Pennsylvania Railroad, west- 
hound, was derailed near Lancaster, Pa., on July 3 because, it is 
upposed, of a broken truck. The engine, the tender and the rear 
ir remained on the rails. Three persons were injured, two 
women in one of the sleeping cars and one trainman; all of the 
injuries being reported as slight. 


s 


Electric lights are required in the marker and classification 
lamps of locomotives in Canada by an order issued by the 
Board of Railway Commissioners on June 6. The order 
applies to all new engines that have electric light installations, 
and to all locomotives after December 31, 1925. This order 
is made on the basis of a hearing held last February, in which 
the brotherhoods claimed that oil lamps were not reliable and 
usually were not well maintained. 


Early Confirmation of C. P. R. 
Electrification Rumors Expected 


Official announcement of plans for the electrification of its 
heaviest grades through the Rocky mountains is expected at any 
time from the officers of the Canadian Pacific, according to reports 
from Ottawa. Several surveys of that region have already been 
completed and the project has been under consideration for some 
time. It will be the most elaborate project of that railway in the 
Rocky mountains since the Connaught tunnel which pierced the 
Rockies, eliminating costly grades and fifty miles of snow sheds. 
Hydro-electric generation involves little more than selection, there 
being a large number of great falls in that district. 


P. R. R. Officer to Survey Condition of Alaska Railroad 


Secretary of the Interior Work has announced the appoint- 
ment of Noel W. Smith, assistant to the general manager of 
the Pennsylvania (Eastern Region), as special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior to make a detailed study of the 
\laska Railroad. Mr. Smith, who has been granted a leave 
of absence, will proceed at once to Alaska, where he will 
serve aS a personal representative of the secretary in the 
supervision of construction, operation and maintenance, finance, 
the personnel and other activities. Mr. Smith’s appointment 
contemplates the making of a complete survey of the road and 
such reorganization as may be necessary for its betterment. 


Increase in Estimated Treasury Surplus 

An increase in the actual over the estimated surplus in the 
federal treasury for the fiscal year ended June 30 is explained 
by Secretary Mellon in part by the fact that “railroad securities 
heretofore acquired by the government could be refunded at lower 
interest rates by the railroads, and were, therefore, paid off or 
purchased, and instead of a net cash outgo in the railroad account 
there was a net cash income, making a difference of some $120,000,- 
000 over the earlier estimate.” This, with some other miner items, 
gave a net increase of actual over-estimated surplus of $175,- 
727,362, making the surplus $505,366,986. The railroad securities 
referred to are mainly those given by the railroads in funding 
their indebtedness to the government for additions and betterments 
made during the period of federal control. 


$56,000,000 C. N. R. Appropriation 
Approved by Committee 


The House Committee on National Railways and Shipping of 
the Canadian Parliament has approved the appropriation of 


$56,000,000, covering interest on securities, equipment, principal 
payments, operating income deficit, construction and betterments, 
included in the estimates of the Department of Railways and Canals 
for the Canadian National Railways for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1925. 


This item will be included in the report of that 
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committee to the House where there will probably be considerable 
debate before final passage. 

At the meeting of the committee, when this appropriation was 
passed, Sir Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian National 
in explaining the item of $1,064,000 for advertising last year, said 
the actual cash outlay for advertising was $789,000, the balance 
being represented by transportation issued. Newspaper advertising 
last year cost $84,556 in Canada and $101,000 in the United States. 
More money was spent on newspaper advertising in the United 
States than in Canada as a large proportion of tourist traffic was 
drawn from the United States. 

In reply to questions by Sir Henry Drayton, Sir Henry Thornton 
said he did not think the C. N. R. was making money on the 
passenger business. A similar condition, he thought, prevailed on 
the other roads in America, with the exception of those operating 
through thickly populated regions. The general view held by 
railway men was that passenger business was unremunerative in 
comparison with freight business. Sir Henry informed the com- 
mittee that the cost of railway construction had practically tripled 
since the pre-war period. He estimated the cost at $75,000 a mile 
gererally, and at about $50,000 a mile in the Prairie provinces. 


Revenues and Expenses for May 


Operating revenues of the Class I railroads, representing a 
mileage of 235,997 miles, totaled $477,229,000 in May, according 
to reports for the month compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, This was a decrease of $70,657,800 or 12.9 per cent as 
compared with the same month last year. Operating expenses 
totaled $381,253,200, a decrease of $39,998,000 or 9.5 per cent. The 
net operating income for May amounted to $60,595,197, compared 
with $90,252,652 in May last year, or a decrease of $29,657,455. 
In April, 1924, the net operating income was $61,821,900. 

For the first five months this year Class I railroads had a net 
operating income of $325,172,660, which was at the annual rate 
of return of 4.27 per cent on their property investment, compared 
with $358,435,740 or 4.98 per cent for the same period last year. 
The percentage of return on property investment on an annual 
basis in each district was as follows: 


ek. ee ere $13,103,358 4.31 per cent 
CG CN, ence cccaekscncaceeens 66,665,834 5.37 ae 
Cr SE DEMIR, cccctaneecceveases 68,556,265 4.47 “8 
co =e eee 18,257,148 5.46 Pa 
SE HII ona ccictcctadeaede 166,582,605 4.88 - 
Bee TOUR TOURTIES. oo bcc ccccessves 60,128,016 5.42 a 
I NE once indceet0s5cicsdase 20,184,620 2.09 a 
CE WORE BENIN, can cccsccnccdwons 52,275,621 3.66 = 
SO Pr tre 26,001,800 3.72 sie 
WOME WEGMMOTR TATE. ow ccc ccccccccccss 98,462,041 3.18 m 
ET EE Ce wncd wehehw duldbdcmmnaar le 325,172,662 4.27 = 


Forty Class I carriers operated at a loss in May, of which 18 
were in the Eastern district and 22 in the Western. In April there 
were also 40 roads which had operating deficits. 

Maintenance expenses for both equipment and roadway totaled 
$178,656,563, nearly 11 per cent under those for May, 1923. For 
the first five months in 1924 these amounted to $853,988,810, a 
reduction of nearly 6 per cent. 

The present report shows for carriers in the Eastern district a 
net operating income of $34,159,954 compared with $54,584,190 in 
May last year. Freight traffic was 18 per cent below May, 1923. 
Operating revenues $239,477,769, a decrease of more than 17 per 
cent. 

For the Southern district the May record shows a net operat- 
ing income of $10,512,000, compared with $11,340,444 in May last 
year; freight traffic 13 per cent under last year; operating reve- 
nues $64,571,771, a decrease of 7 per cent; operating expenses 
$50,070,700, a decrease of 6.4 per cent. 

Carriers in the Western district had a net operating income in 
May of $15,923,240, compared with $24,328,000 for the same month 
last year; freight traffic decreased 6 per cent. Operating revenues 
totaled $173,179,480, a decrease of 8.3 per cent; operating expenses 
$143,840,980, or a decrease of 5.1 per cent. 
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7% RAILWAY AGE 


Wage Statistics for April 


vage statistics for the month of April, 1924, 


The 


issued by the Interstate | 


summary of 
‘ommerce Commission, shows a total of 
1,707,217 increase of 26,949, or 1.5 per cent, over 
the number reported to March, 1924. Owing to seasonal require- 
ments, an increase of 49,849 employees appears in the maintenance 
of way group, but this number was offset somewhat by reductions 
in the maintenance equipment, and the transportation groups. 
Notwithstanding an increase of 1.7 cents per hour in the straight 
time wages of train and engine service employees, which is perhaps 
the reflection of wage adjustments, the average hourly 
earnings of all employees, owing to an increase in the number of 
lower paid employees and a reduction in the number of the higher 
paid employees reported on an hourly basis, shows a decrease of 
4 mills per hour. There was also a decrease in the quantity of 
overtime work and in the average overtime rate per hour. The 
total compensation in April was 1.9 per cent less than in March. 
Compared with the returns for the corresponding month last year, 
the employment in April, 1924, decreased 3.1 per cent and the 
total compensation shows a decrease of 3.6 per cent. The monthly 


employees, an 


recent 


earnings, by groups, were as follows: 
Monthly earnings of 
Employees Employees 
reported reported 
on daily basis on hourly basis 
- — — ed eee —s 
April, April, April, April, 
Group 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Executives, officials and staff assistants $434 $426 eee eas 
Professicnal, clerical and general 182 178 $124 $120 
Maintenance of wa ind structures 240 239 R9 88 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 243 242 123 125 
Transportation (other than train, engine 
and yard) 98 95 122 118 
Transportation (var«masters sw h ‘ 
tenders and hostlet 56 253 147 145 
Transportation (train and engine serv 182 188 


Crow’s Nest Agreement in Effect 


On Monday of this week the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement 
providing for a low maximum for freight rates on a list of 
specified commodities again became fully effective in Western 
Canada. Its resumption of effect came automatically with the 
abstention of the federal Parliament last week from any legis- 
lative action to further suspend its operation. The agreement 
was entered into in 1897 between the Canadian Pacific and the 
federal government by which in return for certain exclusive 
rights and a subsidy for the building of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Railway in Southern Alberta the Canadian Pacific was to give 
reduced rates on grain eastbound from the Prairie provinces 
and on various commodities of special value to meet the re- 
quirements of the settlers going into those provinces. That 
agreement was effective until 1918 when under the War 
Measures Act a moratorium with respect to that pact was 
declared, the suspension to be for three years. That mora- 
torium was to expire on July 6, 1922, and in the Parliamentary 
session of that year a special committee was named and made 
an exhaustive inquiry into Western freight rates. As a result 
of that report Parliament suspended the opera- 
tion of the agreement for another year, with the exception 
of the rates on grain and flour, the rates of the agreement 
on these becoming effective. Then in 1923 the federal gov- 
ernment ordered another year’s suspension. That expired on 
July 6 this year. In the absence of any Parliamentary action 
to the contrary it again became fully effective. This did not 
before the railways made a strong protest to 
the Federal Cabinet two weeks ago against allowing the pact 
into They argued that it would only 
the discrimination in rates between different sections 
Western provinces, however, through 
Winnipeg lawyer, argued in 
a pact must be adhered to. 
Symington recalled that before the Parliamentary 
1922 E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian 


committee’s 


occur, however, 


to come force again 
intensify 
of the country. The 
H. J. Symington, a I 
favor of the agreement that 


\lso Mr. 


Committee in 


prominent 
such 


Pacific, and D. B. Hanna, then head of the Canadian National 
Railways, predicted that the restoration of the Crow’s Nest 
rates would mean a loss of $15,000,000 to the C. P. R. and 
$10,000,000 to the Canadian National. Mr. Symington said 


two road’s earnings continued to increase. 


that instead the 
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Local loading of freight along the lines of the Missour 
Pacific during June was better than in any previous corre- 
sponding month, the daily average local loading being 3,10 
cars, while the number of cars received from connecting lines 
averaged 4,346. The loadings so far this year are higher tha: 
for the same period of any previous year except 1917. 


The Chicago Great Western is offering $100 in prizes t 
persons submitting the best name for its night passenger trai: 
from Chicago to Minneapolis, Minn., leaving Chicago at 
6 o'clock. The one submitting the winning name will b« 
awarded $50 and the ten next best will receive $5 each. Any 
one is eligible to participate except Chicago Great Western 
employees. , 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, the Texas Indus- 
trial Traffic League and the Car Service division, of the American 
Railway Association, held a joint conference on July 4 and 5 at 
Galveston, Tex., which was attended by more than 200 traffic men 
and railway representatives. At a special session the Southwestern 
Industrial Traffic League afterward discussed many rate con- 
troversies that are now before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The Norfolk & Western announces a regular sleeping car 
between Chicago and Norfolk, Va., a car leaving Chicago 
daily at 11:40 p. m. over the Pennsylvania, via Cincinnati, 
and arriving at Norfolk the second morning at 8:30. Sleeping 
car service has also been established between Chicago and 
Winston-Salem, N. C., a car leaving Chicago daily at 9:30 a. m. 
and arriving at Winston-Salem the following evening at 
5:10. 


The Port Terminal Railroad Association of Houston, Tex., 
has been organized to operate the railroad connections to the 
Houston ship channel. All of the railroads that connect with 
the deep water port of Houston are members of the associa- 
tion. The association was formed so that all ocean shipments 
can be given a one-line rate to any dock. The cost of opera- 
tion will be divided among the railroad members of the 
association. 


The Denver Scenic Line Service Club has been organized 
by employees of the Denver & Rio Grande Western to pro- 
mote courtesy and kindly consideration of the traveling public. 
The officers elected were, president, J. A. Gallagher, commerce 
and valuation counsel; vice-president, Harry Griggs, secretary 
of the Local Association of Mechanical Crafts; treasurer, 
Thomas H. Marshall; assistant treasurer and secretary, W. J. 
McBride of the valuation department. 


Judge J. Foster Symes, of the federal court at Denver, Colo., 
has ruled that a railroad which, although unwillingly and in- 
nocently, aids in the violation of the law concerning the ship- 
ment of alcohol must suffer the loss of its freight charges, in 
a case where railroads transporting a carload of alcohol from 
New York to the Empire Products Company, Denver, Colo., 
endeavored to collect the transportation charges from federal 
authorities at Denver. At Pueblo, Colo., the shipment was 
seized by federal authorities and ordered destroyed and on one 
appeared to claim it. The transportation charges were about 
$700. 


Five hundred dollars profit is said to have resulted from the 
first eastbound trip of the New York-San Francisco air mail. In 
a statement from the office of the postmaster at San Francisco 
it is said that the revenue on this trip was $2,308.48 for 8,000 
pieces of mail; while it is estimated that the cost of the trip 
was 66 cents a mile or $1,770. After the first trip, each way, the 
air mail has consisted largely, it is said, of remittances by banks, 
insurance companies and other financial institutions. It is cal- 
culated that these parties are making large savings in interest 
by delivering their remittances in distant cities a day or two 
earlier than has heretofore been possible. : 
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Locomotives 


THe MontTANA, Wyominc & SOUTHERN has ordered 1 Mikado 
ne locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE CALIFORNIA Fruit EXCHANGE, Blairsden, Cal., has ordered 
Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE FERROCARRIL DEL Pacirico, Colombia, South America, has 
rdered 2 Mountain type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
"\ orks. 


Tue SEABOARD AiR LINE, reported in the Railway Age of May 

as inquiring for 10 Mountain type and 15 Mikado type loco- 
motives, has ordered 20 Mikado type and 10 Mountain type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


Tue CAMBRIA & INDIANA is inquiring for repairs 


+ 


to 200 hopper 


Ldals. 


Tue War DEPARTMENT is inquiring for 8 narrow gage platform 


cars. 

[He CHESAPEAKE & OHIO is inquiring for repairs to 500 gon- 
lola cars. 

Tue CARNEGIE SteEFL COMPANY is inquiring for 20 tank cars of 
12,500 gal. capacity. 


Carrk BrotHers, New York, are inquiring for 10 narrow gage 
box cars and 10 standard gage box cars. 


THE UNIoN REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT CoMPANY has ordered 500 
refrigerator cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


THe WESTERN Fruit Express, reported in the Railway Age 
June 28 as inquiring for 1,000 underframes, has ordered 500 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


THe GREAT NORTHERN, reported in the Railway Age of June 
] as inquiring for 100 underframes, will build this equipment 


its own shops. 


THe AMERICAN RoLLING Mitt Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
reported in the Railway Age of April 12 as inquiring for 12 
gondola car bodies of 50 tons’ capacity, has ordered 6 gondola 
car bodies from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Nitrate Ratitways Company, Chili, reported in the 
Railway Age of May 31 as inquiring for 100 flat cars of 35 tons’ 
capacity, has ordered 200 flat cars from the Metropolitan Carriage, 
Wagon & Finance Co., Ltd., Saltley, Birmingham, England. 
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Passenger Cars 


THe NEw York CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of July 
5 as having ordered 28 horse cars from the Merchants Dispatch 


Transportation Company, will build these cars in its own shops 


at West Albany, N. Y. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Missouri Paciric has ordered 225 tons of structural steel 
trom the American Bridge Company. 


THE CuIcaGo UNION STATION COMPANY has ordered 100 tons 
of structural steel for track slab construction from the Concrete 
Steel Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE SOUTHERN Rattway has placed an order for a 2,500-lb. 
steam hammer, 


THe ATCHISON, TopeKA & SAntTA FE has placed an order for a 
two-spindle frame drill, 


Track Specialties 


THE NEw York CENTRAL is inquiring for from 15,000 to 22,000 
kegs of spikes, 

Tue Missourr Pactiric is considering the purchase of a quantity 
of spikes and bolts, 

Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric is considering the pur- 
chase of rails and track supplies. 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 30,000 tons of rails from 
the British Empire Steel Corporation. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN is inquiring for 47,500 tons of rails 
for October, 1924, to April, 1926, delivery. 


Signaling 

THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company a 43-lever electro-pneumatic interlocking for 
installation at Russell, Ky. Style “A-1” switch and lock move- 
ments will be used, together with color light signals on bridges. 
Also an electro-pneumatic interlocking for West Ashland, Ky., a 31- 
lever machine, and color light signals. Also an electro-pneumatic 
interlocking for Cliffside, Ky., 31 levers, and color light signals. 


Tue ILitinois CENTRAL has placed a contract with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company for the material for the Union t-vo- 
speed continuous inductive automatic train control system to be 
installed on the main line between Champaign, Ill., and Branch 
Junction, 122 miles, double track. Sixty locomotives are to be 
equipped with the train control apparatus. All of the material 
will be installed by the railroad company’s forces. 








LocoMOTIVES ORDERED 





Domestic 
orders 
reported Installed Aggregate Retired 
during during tractive during 
Month month month month 
DORE occcsnvesiceuss & 384 260 
MEET ccextectwiseennes 50 408 301 
PRE sncstancesdecss 449 333 282 
rrr. 12 333 316 
Me FORE BBS. cccccccssss BS 4037* 3672 
924 
MMOEF ccccccecssccessees 125 27 178 
CrP re eer 85 214 175 
DD tuncieweadswacnene 283 176 181 
DE ¢kdmduwdivdadbaweennn 100 97 112 
DE avsardetnachsd beaaiues 107 153 107 
OP. nt600dcs rae nead eine 1 
tal for 5 months........ 911 
tal for 6 menths........ af 701 
Details as to orders from Railway Age weckly reports. Figures include 
uipment. 


Figures as to installations and retirements prepared by Caz 
eporting to the Car Service Division. in 
clude also equipment rebuilt to an extent sufficientiy so that 


mn of table is not therefore comparable with figures relating t« 


uipment. Figure as to orders as given in first column 
* Corrected figure. 


, INSTALLED AND RETIRED 


On order 


Aggregate Owned at Aggregate first of: Building 


tractive end of tractive following in R. R. 
effort month effort month Shops 
7,191,302 64,720 2,506,469,051 1,242 7 
7,935,709 64,827 2,520,200,846 942 15 
7,741,395 64,879 2.532,085,380 739 14 
8.738,378 64,896 2,541,607,425 510 14 
4,447,721 64,989 2,552,694,953 439 14 
4,906,435 65,029 2.559,519,253 457 10 
6.033,173 64,911 2,560,076,766 520 7 
2,881,385 64,896 2,561,362,769 552 11 
2,600,445 64,942 2,.565,706,413 447 10 


all demestic erders placed with builders and railroad shops, but not rebuilt 


r Service Division, A. R. A., published in form C. S. 56A-1. Figures cover only those roads 
They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. Figures of installations and retirements alike 
] under the accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment statement as new 


installations given in succeeding columns, 
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The Truscon Steel Company has moved its Chicago office 
to 165 E. Erie street. 


The Barco Manufacturing Company of Canada has moved 
into larger space in the Tower building, Devonshire Road, 
Walkerville, Ont. 


John W. Fogg, general sales manager of the Boss Nut 
division of the American Bolt Corporation, has been promoted 
to assistant to the vice-president. 


The Gibb Instrument Company, Bay City, Mich., has placed 
W. F. Hebard & Company, 551 W. Van Buren street, Chicago, 


in charge of its office in that city. 


F. M. English, who has been in the service of the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa., since 1919, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager to succeed A. F. McClintock, resigned. 


Charles Corwin, superintendent in the field of the Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, Chicago, has been promoted to general 
superintendent of construction, succeeding P. T. Brackett, 


resigned. 


C. A. Fisher has been appointed district representative of 
the Central Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with offices at 
303 Keystone building, Houston, Tex., and 1918 W. T. Wag- 


goner building, Fort Worth. 


J. V. Miller has resigned as district storekeeper of: the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Deer Lodge, Montana, to 
become western sales representative of the Prime Manufactur- 
ing Company, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., has opened a Pacific 
coast branch office at 637 Mission street, San Francisco, Calif. 
R. W. Jamison has been appointed district sales manager for 
the states of California, Washington, Oregon and Nevada. 


The New York City office at 2612 Grand Central Terminal, 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, Texas, was taken 
over on July 1 by Ray Wiess, who will continue the office in 
his name. Mr. Wiess will offer the Kirby products in the 
territory formerly covered by the New York office. 


The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, engineers and 
contractors for locomotive coaling plants and the R. H. Beau- 
mont Company, Philadelphia, Pa., builders of boiler house 
coal and ash handling plants, have made arrangements where- 
by the Roberts & Schaefer Company has the exclusive right 
to use certain Beaumont patents on railroads and the R. H. 
sSeaumont Company has the exclusive right to certain 
coal handling patents owned by the Roberts & Schaefer Com- 
pany. 


use 


The Bassick-Alemite Corporation, Chicago, has purchased 
the Allyne-Zerk Company, Cleveland, O., manufacturer of 
high pressure lubricating systems, and will operate it as an 
independent unit but under the same general management as 
the other seven companies controlled by the corporation. E. W. 
Bassick, president of the corporation, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee which directs the corporation. E. §S. Evans, 
president of E. S. Evans & Company, Detroit, has been made 
vice-president and general sales manager of the corporation 
and will have charge of the sales of all the units. 


The Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh has founded an Industrial Fellowship on 
the treatment of timber. This research, which is being sus- 
tained by the Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and is being conducted by Dr. A. M. Howald, has for its pur- 
pose a study toward improvement of the methods of applying 
zinc chloride in the wood-preservation industry. Investiga- 


tional work which was‘ begun during 1923 will be continued 
An experimental wood-impreg- 


throughout the present year. 
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nating plant is maintained for practical tests of processes. 
Research is at present being done on the development of a 
method of increasing the permanence of zinc chloride treat- 
ments of timber by the addition of petroleum oils. 


Fred P. Pfahler, district master mechanic of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned 
to become associated with the professional staff of the Roberts- 
Pettijohn-Wood Corporation, engineers and accountants, 
Chicago. He will devote his entire time to professional work 
in connection with the introduction of modern methods and 
improved practices in railway shop management and opera- 
tion, and as a consultant in railway mechanical engineering 
work. Mr. Pfahler has spent more than 30 years in railway 
mechanical engineering work, principally in the employ of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Baltimore & Ohio. For four 
years he was with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Locomotive Inspection Bureau as an inspector. During the 
period of federal control be served as chief mechanical en- 
gineer and as a member of the Committee on Standards of 
the Central Organization of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. At the conclusion of federal control he returned 
to the Baltimore & Ohio as district master mechanic 


Obituary 


Benjamin G. Lamme, chief engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
a well-known electrical genius and inventor, died on July 8 
at East Liberty, Pa., 
after an illness of sev- 


eral months. Mr. 
Lamme was born 60 
years ago on a farm 


near Springfield, Ohio, 
and pioneered in the 
field of electricity when 
text books were almost 
unknown; he designed 
many of the standard 
types of generators and 
motors in use _ today. 
He became associated 
with the Westinghouse 
interests in their in- 


fancy and for many 
years served as chief 
engineer. About 150 


inventions are reported 
to Mr. Lamme, includ- 
ing the umbrella type 
generator, used at Ni- 
agara Falls, the high tension system of power transmission 
and the synchronous converter, employed notably on the sub- 
way systems of New York for changing: alternating to direct 
current. His conception of the single phase alternating cur- 
rent now in use on street cars and long electric transit sys- 
tems revolutionized the industry in the early nineties. Mr. 
Lamme recently designed a 62,500 kw. generator, the largest 
ever built. Last year he was cited by Ohio State University 
as the greatest living mathematician, an honor which previ- 
ously had been bestowed only twice, upon Mr. Edison and 
Mr. Steinmetz. As a student of Ohio State, Mr. Lamme was 
a prodigy of mathematics and a youthful master of high-range 
multiplication tables and differential calculus, who discovered 
many short cuts in mental calculation. This latter was of 
great help to him later on in life, as most of his inventions 
were products of intricate calculation and great imagination. 
Mr. Lamme’s researches were largely confined to the indus- 
trial field and were devoted to the solution of power prob- 
lems in big units. He designed the generating and motor 
equipment for the first big railway electrification, that of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad. He received 
the highest honor from the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, having been awarded the Edison medal in 1919. 
He served as one of the two members of that body on the 
Naval Consulting Board during the war, and was made chair- 
man of the invention committee of the board. 
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Arcuison, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—This company has completed 
plans for the construction of a passenger station at Canyon, Tex. 
The structure will be of steel and concrete construction, with 
stucco and brick finish, a tile roof and will cost approximately 


$65,000. 


ARIZONA EASTERN.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate for the construction of 
172.5 miles of line in Arizona, including a new main line from a 
connection with the Southern Pacific at Picacho to a connection 
with the Arizona Eastern at Chandler, 50.5 miles; a branch line 
leaving this line at the crossing of the Gila river and extending to 
a point on the north bank of the Gila river opposite Florence, 7 
miles; and a new main line connecting with the Arizona Eastern 
at Hassayampa and extending to a connection with the Southern 
Pacific at Dome, 115 miles. The application states that the new 
construction will provide a more direct route to Phoenix and the 
rich agricultural section of the Salt river valley and the important 
mining district east thereof; afford access to the Casa Grande 
valley irrigation project; provide the Southern Pacific with an 
additional main line across the greater part of the state of Arizona 
in a more favorable location than the present line; and greatly 
improve the railroad facilities and service of Arizona. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
W. A. Dutton & Sons, Winnipeg, Man., for the grading of 25 
miles of a branch line from Kipp, Alberta, to Little Bow. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—D. C, Coleman, vice-president of this 
company, said recently in regard to the contemplated electrifica- 
tion of the Rocky Muountain section of the line: “The company 
has for some time been preparing studies and surveys in connec- 
tion with the proposed electrification of the line between Lake 
Louise and Revelstoke. A considerable force is now engaged in 
this werk and it is hoped that definite plans and recommendations 
can be placed before the executives of the company within a few 
months. It is, of course, a project of great magnitude and will 
therefore in all probability require prolonged consideration.” 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of a 200-ton frame coaling station and cinder plant at Brattleboro, 
Vt. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuHicaco & St. Louts.—This company 
has awarded a contract to the Kuert Contracting Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the construction of a pump house at Mt. Jackson, 
Indianapolis. 


FLoripA, WESTERN & NorTHERN.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to the Florida Western & Northern, a subsidiary of the 
Seaboard Air Line, for the construction of 229 miles of new line 
in Florida which will provide, in connection with the existing 
lines of the Seaboard, a fairly direct cross-state line from West 
Palm Beach, Fla., to Tampa, The main line of the new company 
is to extend from Coleman to West Palm Beach, 205 miles, and 
a line from Callahan to Gross, 14 miles, is intended to serve as 
a link in the Seaboard’s through line to the north, while a line 
from Valrico to Welcome Junction, 10 miles, is intended to shorten 
the distance between Tampa and West Palm Beach. 


Missourr Paciric.—This company is reported to be contemplat- 
ing the construction of a freight station at McGehee, Ark. 


Missourr Paciric.—-This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a branch line from Venice, Ark., to Crossett, a distance 
of 10 miles, 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company plans the construction of a 
12-mile branch line to Shelton, Wash. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Whiting-Turner Construction Company, Baltimore, Md., for the 
application of concrete floors on its bridges over the Susquehanna 
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river between Sunbury and Northumberland, Pa. The work will 
involve the expenditure of approximately $65,000. 


PITTSBURGH, Fort WAYNE & CHICAGO.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for 
the construction of a line from Canton to Bayard, Ohio, 15 miles. 


Prescott & NorRTHWESTERN.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has extended the time in which this company may begin 
the construction of an extension of 26 miles from Prescott, Ark., 
from July 1, 1924, to January 1, 1925, and has granted permission 
to retain for five years all of the earnings of the new line in 
excess of the amount provided in section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act. In issuing the original certificate authorizing this 
construction the commission denied the petition to retain the ex- 
cess earnings, 


READING.—This company has awarded a contract for the furnish- 
ing and erection of a passenger station on the northbound side and 
a waiting room on the southbound side at Oaklyn, N. J., on its 
seashore lines, to George H. Evans, Inc., Philadelphia, 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company, jointly with the El Paso & 
Southwestern, contemplates lowering its tracks in the city of El 
Paso, Tex., to eliminate grade crossings, 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—This company will close bids on 
July 14 for the construction of a brick and concrete passenger 
station at Neodesha, Kan. Bids for the construction of a stucco 
passenger and freight station at Sikeston, Mo., reported in the 
Railway Age of June 28, will be closed on July 7. 


T. & N. O. to Be Extended 


Premier G. Howard Ferguson, of Ontario, announced last week 
in Toronto that the Ontario government had decided to continue 
the new Kirkland Lake branch of the Temiskaming & Northern 
Ontario Railway to the new Rouyn gold district in Northwestern 
Quebec, a charter having been secured from the Dominion 
government. It is estimated that this extension will cost $1,500,000. 
Premier Ferguson stated that the Ontario government is in a 
position to let the contracts at any time, upon a month’s notice. 
Trains are now running as far as Kirkland Lake. The Temiskam- 
ing & Northern Ontario, which is owned and operated by the 
Ontario government, has a total mileage of 373, and the new exten- 
sion will increase that mileage by nearly 60 miles. 


Tunnel Proposed for Ottawa 


2,000-foot tunnel under the city of Ottawa to provide a 
speedier access from the West to the union station will shortly be 
discussed by the City Council of the Canadian capital. The scheme 
has been under discussion by the Ottawa Town Planning Commis- 
sion which last week unanimously decided to recommend it to the 
council. The project is to provide a short route under the city 
for trains which now lose much time in passing around by way 
of Hull or Rideau Junction, in the former case having to cross and 
recross the Ottawa river before reaching the union station. Linked 
up with the tunnel proposal is a scheme for the construction of a 
new bridge over the Ottawa river for steam railway, radial and 
vehicular traffic. The proposed tunnel would be much shorter than 
that proposed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1910 but which 
was later abandoned, 


PLANS FOR THE amalgamation of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men have been abandoned. A special committee, reporting on the 
subject at the convention in Cleveland, O., on June 28, stated that 
it was unable to overcome the difficulties in the way of finding a 
suitable method of merger. 


THE RaitroaAp LAgBor Boarp has issued a call for a hearing on 
July 24 in the wage controversy between the Western railways 
and the Brotherhcod of Locomotive Engineers and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. Representatives of 
the brotherhoods were given until July 10 to say whether they will 
attend the hearing voluntarily. The employees’ representatives 
failed to attend a hearing on June 20, the date first set by the 
Board. The labor board has announced that if the brotherhood 
officers fail to advise that they will appear subpoenas will be issued 
to compel their attendance, 








Railway Financial News 








Ann Arpor.—Floating Equipment Bonds.—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to guaran- 
tee $800,000 of Ann Arbor Boat Company floating equipment 6 
per cent bonds to be sold at not less than 90% and the proceeds 
used for the purchase of a car ferry. 

Resign _— James 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RalILways.—Director 


Stewart, of Winnipeg, has resigned from the board. 


Cape GIRARDEAU NorRTHERN.—Auction Sale.—The sale of this 
road on July 2 at the Common Pleas Courthouse, Cape Girardeau, 


Mo., on July 2, was ordered adjourned pending further action by 
the court, in view of the fact that no bid was submitted when it 
was placed on the auction block. The three special masters, 
Montague Lyon, James A. Grover, St. Louis, Mo., and Clarence 
L. Grant of Jackson, present receiver for the company, will make 
a report concerning the sale price to the court on July 23. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $18,000,000 of 5 per 
cent equipment trust certificates to be sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., 
at 9S. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Annual Report.—This company’s 
annual report for 1923 is reviewed in an article on another page 
of this issue entitled “North Western Reports Decrease in Net 
Income.” See also excerpts from annual report on adjacent pages. 
Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A bandonment.—This com- 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
from Coalgate to Lehigh, Okla., 


pany has applied to the 


authority to abandon its line 
5 miles. 


FE. Paso & SovuTHWESTERN.—Proposed Acquisition.—See 


Southern Pacit 


ENSLEY SOUTHERN.—Receivership—On petition of the Southern 
Railway, Judge W. M. Walker, of the Jefferson Circuit Court, Ala., 
on July 1 appointed A. B. Aldridge receiver of the Ensley 
Southern, a 33-mile line controlled by the Southern. The Southern 
declares in its bill of complaint that the Ensley Southern owes 
in excess of $1,000,000 of unsecured claims and a bonded debt of 
$1,177,000, and that it is unable to further finance itself. The 
complainant states that operating revenues of the Ensley Southern 
are insufficient to meet operating expenses, and that it is not 
able to secure any money from any source to pay operating or 


other expenses. 


HockinG VALLEY.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to issue $981,000 of general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds and to pledge $933,000 of them with 
the director*general of railroads as security for its indebtedness of 
$700,000 for additions and betterments during federal control. 


IRONTON.—Purchase Price —The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued an amendment to the report in which it authorized 
the Lehigh Valley and the Reading Company to purchase the 
stock of this company for $1,400,000, to authorize an increase in 
the price to be paid to $1,500,000, 


KANSAS City SouTHERN.—V aluation—This company has filed a 
petition in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in connection with its valuation of this company’s property, to 
report the original cost, the true economic value, other values and 


elements of value, and an analysis of methods. 


Lorain, ASHLAND & SOUTHERN.—.4bandonment.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Lorain to Custaloga, Ohio, 66'4 miles. 


Securities —This company has applied to 
Commission for authority to 


MINNESOTA WESTERN. 


the Interstate Commerce issue 


$1,500,000 of preferred stock and $135,000 of first mortgage 5 per 
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cent bonds to be used in acquiring the property of the Electric 
Short Line. 


Missouri-Kansas-TEXas.—N otes.—This company has applied t: 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$4,750,000 of 6 per cent secured gold notes and to pledge as security 
therefore $6,100,000 of prior lien 6 per cent bonds. The notes are 
to replace two notes, one for $2,500,000 and one for $2,250,000, 
which were purchased by White, Weld & Co., from the director 
general of railroads. 


Missourr Paciric.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $23,810,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures and to provide funds for additions 
and betterments during 1924 amounting to $8,399,116. 


Rock Istanp, ARKANSAS & Louisiana.—Abandonment.—This 
company and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific have filed a joint 
application for authority to abandon the line from Winnfield t 
Packton, La., 10 miles, 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—Bonds.—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to have authenticated and 
delivered $4,750,000 of 4 per cent refunding mortgage bonds and 
to pledge them under its first and consolidated mortgage. 
Authority was also granted to issue $712,000 of first and consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, $265,500 to be pledged with the secretary 
of the treasury, and $446,500 to be held in the treasury. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Asks Authority to Acquire E. P. & S. W. 
—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire all the assets and property of the 
El Paso & Southwestern system from the E] Paso & Southwestern 
company, the holding company, by exchanging for such property 
$28,000,000 par value of its common stock and $29,400,000 of its 
5 per cent collateral trust 20-year bonds in accordance with a con- 
tract dated June 20, 1924. Authority was also asked for the 
issuance of these securities by the Southern Pacific. The applica- 
tion states that the properties to be acquired have a fair value of 
not less than $57,400,000. In support of the application the Southern 
Pacific stated that the lines of the Southern Pacific, the South- 
western system and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific system unite 
to form one of three fiercely competing routes between Chicago and 
the Missouri river, on the one hand, and southern California on the 
other, and that the Union Pacific and its eastern connections and the 
Santa Fe constitute the other two competitors for traffic between 
the middle west and southern California. “The union of the 
Southern Pacific and the El Paso systems,” it said, “will result in 
direct physical connection between the Southern Pacific and the 
lines of the Rock Island, its essential eastern connection, will 
reduce the number of operating companies comprising the through 
route, will increase the competitive strength thereof, will bring 
about better co-ordination of service between the constituent lines, 
will simplify their relations to the public in the conduct of business 
and in the settlement of claims and will simplify their relations 
to the public authorities. Through the direct operation of the 
El Paso & Southwestern system by the Southern Pacific great 
operating economies will be effected and greater unification of 
standards and practices will be made possible. The relief sought 
is in harmony with the policy and purposes of the Transportation 
Act and is consistent both with the commission’s tentative consoli- 
dation plan and with the accompanying report of Professor Ripley. 
The addition of the El Paso & Southwestern between El Paso and 
Tucson in connection with certain new construction, will obviate 
the necessity that the Southern Pacific would otherwise be under 
of constructing an extensive second track, thus saving unnecessary 
duplication of tracks and avoiding an increase of capital charges.” 
The new construction referred to is included in an application filed 
simultaneously by the Arizona Eastern for a certificate authoriz- 
ing the construction of 172% miles of new line in Arizona connect- 
ing with the Southern Pacific. 


SouTHERN RAILWAY.—Annual Report—See excerpts from an- 
nual report on adjacent pages. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION oF St. Louts.—Bonds—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to sell $2,000,000 of general mortgage 4 per cent bonds at not 
less than 811%, the proceeds to be used for additions and better- 
ments. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Annual Reports 
Sixty-Fourth Annual Report of the Chicago and North Western Railway 


» the Stockholders of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company: 
The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the operations and 
ffairs of the Company for the year ending December 31, 23. 


Average mileage of road operated, 8,462.53. 
OPERATING REVENUES 


DE. pa daeunetancsb eds se shseeeeaseaeen $113,092,825.75 
Passenger ...... 30,390,660.14 
Other Transportation (open anieekees wie 13,958,288.97 
DORE waacdvndaniesdesen eves se bemewe 2,984,190.21 


$160,425 ,965.07 
132,507,531.40 


OpeRATING Expenses (82.60 per cent. of Operating Revenues) 

Net Revenue from Railway Operations................ $27 918, 433.67 
Rattway Tax Accruats (5.78 per cent. of 

Operating Revenues) imum a emia’ 27 

C 


UNCOLLECTIBLE Ratuway REVENUES......... 
—— 9,341,541.93 





~ $18,576,891.74 
2,733,516.77 


$15, 843,374. 97 


ein Gees DRAB. 600s 0 0e800ciigestvivscere 
EourIrPMENT AND Jotnt Facititry Rents— Net 


Net Railway Operating Inccme, 
NoNOPERATING INCOME: 
Rental Income 
Dividend Income . — sci 
Incore from Funded Securities 
Income from Unfunded Sccurities and Ac 
counts, and Other Items 


$961,770.70 
2,798,834.00 
18,527.43 





4,536,206.35 
Gross Income , ade cite lee $20,379,581.32 
Depuctions FRoM Gross INCOME: 
Rental Payments .. 
Interest on Funded Debt 
Other Deductions 


$21,346.17 
11,440,568.71 
180,198.46 


11,642,113.34 
$8,737,467.98 


Ne cack ak Achinenaeee wesw bes abewamenianues 
DIvIDENDS: 
7% on Preferred Stock.... 


4% on Common Stock 


7,373,750.00 
$1,363,717.98 





Balance Income for the Year 


GENERAL REMARKS 
Bustness CONDITIONS AND TRAFFIC 

The conditions affecting the traffic and revenue of your company in 1923 
were somewhat abnormal. The volume of its traffic was much larger than 
in 1922 and its gross revenue greater, but owing chiefly to the effect of 
rate reductions and to largely increased expenses for maintenance of its 
equipment as a result of the shopmen’s strike in 1922, its net return was less. 

During the year 1923 your company carried 9,248,615,383 tons of revenue 
freight cne mile. This was 22.02% more than was carried in 1922, but 
3.25% less than in 1920. In the latter year your company carried the 
greatest amount of traffic ever handled by it in any one year. 

The freight revenue in 1923 increased 12.31% over that of 1922. The 
reason that the revenue did not increase proportionately with the increased 
volume of traffic is to be found, in part, in the fact that the additional 
tonnage censisted to a greater extent of commodities which bear relatively 
low rates than of those that bear higher rates; and also in the fact that 
certain rate reducticns were made during the year; and of course in the 
jt fact that all rate reductions made during 1922 affected all business 
one in 1923. 

The principal rate reduction made this year was the one of 10% on 

iron ore, ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective May 15, 
1923. It deprived your company of approximately one million dollars in 
revenue that weuid have been received under rates in effect prior to the 
above date, with the result that, while the company handled 10,266,799 tons 
of ore in 1923, er about 12% more than in 1922, it earned about $114,000 
less revenue thereon than was earned on the smaller tonnage of the previous 
year. 
There has been no imprevement in the passenger traffic as a whole. The 
long distance travel has been steadily increasing, but the benefits that come 
from these increases are more than offset by the shrinkage in volume of 
short-haul traffic, other than commutation. In 1917, which is about the 
time the use of the automcbile had reached a point where it was an im- 
portant factor, yeur company carried 16,702,885 passengers in lIoccal_in- 
trastate trafic. In 1923 there were only 8,133,518 such passengers. This 
loss of over 50% in this class of business resulted in reducing the revenue 
in 1923 by over eight million dellars. For the most part this loss is at- 
tributable to the increase in the use of automobiles and motor buses for 
short distance travel. The moter bus operation has been largely brought 
bout by the building, with public funds, of paved highways paralleling 
the railroads in all the states we run through. Your company has endeavored 
to meet this situation by reductions in passenger train mileage whenever 
permitted to do so. 

Your company handles a large volume of commutation passenger traffic 
between Chicago and its suburbs. The number of commutation passengers 
carried each year is much greater than the number of passengers carried in 
all other passenger service, although the distance traveled is much less. 
The number of commutation passengers in 1923 was 22,261,225 and the 
number of all other passengers was 10,742,980. The volume of this traffic 
is constantly increasing at a rapid rate. The rates in effect for this service 
are not compensatory. The average rate per mile is slightly less than 1.1 
cents. On all intrastate traffic of this character, which constitutes nearly 
all of it, the rates are only 10% higher than they were in 1913. This 10% 
increase was made in 1918. Your company sought to have these rates 
increased proportionately with other passenger rates in 1920. Relief was 
denied by the State Commission. An application was thereupon made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The case -was heard by that Com- 
mission in the fall of 1920, but it has not yet rendered its decision thereon, 
although earnest efforts have been made to have the matter determined. 
All cf the things that have occurred to increase the cost of operation have 
affected the cost of this service in the same way and to practically the same 
extent every other form of service has been affected. 

The combined business of all classes produced operating revenue during 
the year of $160,425,965.07. This was 9.81% more: than that earned in 


were $132,507,531. 40, being 11.17% greater than 


1922. Operating expenses 
$9,277,408.66, 3.1% greater than they were in 


in 1922. The taxes were 
1922. 

Tiansportation expenses were $66,508,610.58. This was 5.47% more 
than in 1922. With this increase in transportation expense your company 
handled 22.02% more tons of freight one mile. The increase in trans- 
iy rtation expenses was, therefore, no greater than normal. Had it not 
been for the econemies brought about as results of previous expenditures for 
improvements in grades, betterment of terminals and improved equipment, 
together with the determined effort to economize in the operation of trains 
and yard service, such an increase in traffic would have resulted in a 
considerably greater increase in transportation expenses. 

The foilowing statistics reveal the extent to which these economies were 

achieved: 
The number of freight cars per train increased from 33.4 in 1922 to 
5.6 in 1923. The number of net tons per train increased from 512 to 
52. The number of net tons per car increased from 23.9 to 24.8. The 
number ef car miles per car day increased from 21.8 to 25.1. The number 
of net ton miles per train hour increased from 6,025 to 6,469. The amount 
of -_ used per thousand gross ton miles decreased from 177 pounds to 167 
pounds, 

During the previous year, on account of the strike and disturbed con- 
ditions, the equipment was scattered and operating conditions more or less 
disorganized. Recovery from these adverse conditions, together with extra- 
ordinary efforts to avoid possibilities of car shortage and congestion on 
account of the extraerdinary volume of traffic, necessitated increased 
handling of empty cars and prevented realization to the fullest extent of 
some economies that might ctherwise have been brought about. 

The maintenance expenditures during the year were high. Your company 
found it necessary to increase its maintenance of way expenditures con- 
siderably to take care of the replacement of a part of the two million 
untreated soft wood ties placed in the track in the years 1918 and 1919, 
during Federal Control. A number of facilities were replaced with im- 
proved facilities, and this occasioned heavy charges to operating expenses 
on account of retirements. 

Equipment maintenance was much higher than usual because of the 
conditicn of the equipment at the end of the shop strike of the year 
previous. The unusual number of heavy repairs to locomotives added greatly 
to the cost of maintenance. At the end of the year the motive power of 
your company was in excellent condition, on the whole better than it had 
been for many years. The condition of cars presents a similar situation. 
A large number of cars requiring heavy repairs had accumulated during 
the strike and had to be taken care rf The passenger equipment like- 
wise contributed its share to enlarge the expenditures. On the whole the 
equipment and road is in very good condition. 

Cost oF LaBor 

No wage reductions were made during the year. A number of small 
increases were made to certain classes of employes. The total amount of 
wages included in operating expenses during the year was $79,299,689. 
This is comparable with $71,467,653 included in the vear 1922. At the end 
of the year the number of ‘employes was 43,208. This is comparable with 
48,564 for the year 1922. 


PENSIONS 

During the year 169 employes were retired from service by the company 
and granted pensions. Of these. retirements, 79 were on account of em- 
ployes having reached the age of 70, and 90 were on account of employes 
having suffered permanent physical disabilities. 

On December 31, 1923, there were 1,287 retired employes receiving pen- 
sions. ‘The average monthly pension in force on that date was $36.51. The 
amount paid in pensions during the year was $538,10 

Since January 1, 1901, the effective date of the Giske System, the 
company’s pension payments total $5,274,462.39. 

FEDERAL VALUATION 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is ccntinuing the work of valu- 
ation of the property. No new reports of any_kind relating to your 
property were issued during the year, but the Bureau of Valuation is 
continuing its work on these matters and your company is continuing to co- 
operate with the forces of the Commission in perfecting the inventories 
and furnishing the data and information called for and required by the 
Commission. During the year 1923, $189,974.49 was expended by the 
company on this work. This is $21,362.45 less than was expended the year 
before. From the commencement of this work up to December 31, 1923, 
$2,536,167.50 has been expended. 

AND MAINTENANCE DuRING THE YEAR 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Grade Separation on Madison Division.—Reference 
was made in ‘the last annual report to the work being done on the elimination 
of grade crossings in the southwest part of the City of Milwaukee on the 
Madison Division, in conformity with provisions of an order of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission and an ordinance of the City of Milwaukee. This 
work was practically completed during the year. There were two tracks 
in this territory before the grade separation work was started. Provision 
has been made for four tracks. Three of these tracks are now in operation. 
The fourth track will not be built until additional train service requires 
it. When that time comes the additional track can be provided at relatively 
small expense. Grades on this part of the line were formerly 1%. They 
have been reduced tc .5 of 1%. This has permitted an increase in west- 
bound tonnage of 600 tons per train and has made possible the elimination 
of pusher engine service through this territory. 

Clinton, Iowa.—The work of grade separation was carried on during the 
year and the subway at Second Street was completed. There remains an 
interlocking plant to be constructed in order to complete this project in 
its entirety. This plant will be built in 1924, 

Tronwood, Michigan.—Reference was made in the last annual report to 
the construction of a viaduct across the yards and tracks at Mansfield 
Street. This viaduct was completed during the year and is now in service. 

Chicago, Illinois—Kinzie Street Track Elevation—The City Council of 
the City of Chicage ordered the separation of grades on the Galena Division 
along Kinzie Street, between Ashland Avenue and Sangamon Street, under 
an ordinance which expired at the close of the year 1921. Negotiations 
were entered into with the city for an extension of time. This was granted 
and tracks have been raised for a quarter of a mile and a subway has been 
provided at Ogden Avenue. Work was commenced in August, 1923, and 
substantial progress was made. It will be entirely completed early in "1924. 

Casper, Wyoming.—A ten-stall addition to the engine house, of brick, an 
80,000-gallen fuel oil tank, a forty-foot one hundred ton track scale, and a 
one-story brick storehouse and oil-house 36 feet by 120 feet, were constructed 
at this point; 5,400 feet of main line was relocated and nine miles of 


> 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT] 
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additicnal yard tracks constructed, providing additional yard capacity of 


Chadron, Nehraska.—Eight stalls of the engine house were extended 26 
feet, the machine shop was enlarged and a new 95-foot turntable was con- 


Madison, Wi nsin—Monona Yard.—A 29-stall engine house, with a 
50-foot by 100-fuct machine shop, and a separate power house building and 
stere hewse, were constructed of brick at this point. A 300-ton coaling 
station, of reinforced concrete, a 50,000-pallon steel water tank, and a 
car repair yard, were constructed at this location. This provides a complete 


ew engine terminal at this point and the old terminal, near the station in 
Madison, has been abandcned and will be remeved. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin \ 300-ton coaling station, of reinforced concrete, 
was cor nleted it ti point 

Chicago Shops [wo 600-ton ccaling staticns, of reinforced concrete, were 
constructed, one for the Galena Division and one for the Wisconsin Division. 

Stambaugh, Mic! ” A 150-ton reinforced ccncrete ccaling station was 
constructed 

Evansville, W sin \ 200-ten reinforced concrete coaling station was 
constructed 

Antoine, Michigan A 150-ton mechanically operated coaling staticn, of 
timber construction, was built 

Waseca, Minnesota A 150-ton mechanically operated coaling station, cof 
timber cor.struction, was built 

Mure South Dekota \ 200-ton mechanically operated ccaling station, 
of timber ecrnstruction, was completed during the year. 

Onana, Monda :, Hawarden, Peterson and Laurens, Iowa, and Mont- 
fort netics Vi ’ Medern plants for chemical treatment and soften- 
ing { ter fer | metives were constructed at each of these locations. 
Very substantial economies will result from these improvements 

West Chica Ilinois A well 2,080 feet deep, 20 inches in diameter 
ut the tor ml 12 inches at the bottom, was sunk. An abundant supply 
of excellent water was obtained This well will be equipped with an 

itemat r lift pumping device, capable of pumping 600 gallons per 
mi t 

Malta, Illineis \ well 1,011 feet deep, 16 inches in diameter at the 
top and 10 inches in diameter at the bottom, was sunk at this point. 

Ravenst lilinors \ third unit, consisting of a four-story concrete 
und brick fireproof building, 60 feet by 150 feet, was ccmpleted at this 


point, to provide additional space needed fer storage of records and necessary 
reom for the A« imnting Department 


Ne Londcs Von Eagle River and Elcho, Wis., and Marenisco, 
Micl New station buildings were ccnstructed at each of these points to 
replace buildings destroyed by fire 

Lake View and Story City, lowa.—New station buildings of frame con- 


struction, with stucco extericr, were constructed at these points to replace 
old buildings which had become inadequate 


{shestos, Jl \ new station, located opposite the recently erected 
plant of the J hom Manville Company, about two miles north of Waukegan, 
was established during the year and given the name cf Asbestos. The 
station building is of timber construction and finished with composition 
building material manufactured by the Johns-Manville Company. 

Hlair. Nebraska The superstructure cf the bridge over the Missouri 


River at this peint was, during the year, replaced by a new structure. The 
old bridee. one of the earliest built across this river, was constructed in 


1882 and 1883. It was not of sufficient strength to carry the present day 
heavy locomctives and all trains had to he divided into smaller units 
before crossing the river This caused delay and excessive cperating ex- 
pense With the volume of traffic which your company now has to handle 


in this territory it was found that it would be economical to install a 
heavier superstructure 

The substructure supporting the bridge ccnsisted of four main piers built 
of masonry in which Mankate limestone of superior grade was used. 
careful cxamination was made and no signs of deterioration were found so 
that it was possible to use these piers without any changes or alterations. 

The old bridge contained 2,389,018 pounds of metal in the three main 
spans and 374,098 pounds in the two apprcach spans. The new structure 
pounds of metal in the three main spans and 559,000 
ler appreaches. The new bridge is a single track bridge. 

\ second track, extending from Radnor to Limestone, 
llinois Division, approximately seven miles in leneth, was 


contains 4,5! 
pounds im 
Radner, 


on the Sov 





constructed and put im «peration The constrvction of this track will admit 
of mere rapid movement of trains over this division, thereby reducing the 
cost of perati materially 

Proviso Ya West Chicage. Illincis.—The work of changing the location 
of the main tracks through the Proviso Yard from their present location 
in the middle of the vard to new location en the south side of the yard 
has been commenced. and a third track from Elmhurst at the west end of 
this vard te West Chicage has also heen started These improvements are 
necessary in order to handle expeditiously the greatly increased vclume of 
traffic moving in and out of this yard in the most economical manner and 
for the ivoicance of delays 

MW’ yomin Division.—Fer the purpose of increasing train loads between 
Casper and Chadron, grades were reduced at Fetterman, Irvine, Careyhurst, 
Big Muddy, Strouds and Harrison. Grades were formerly slightly in excess 
of 1% it these points They have been reduced to .6 of 1%. The curva- 
ture at Fetterman was also lightened. These grade changes permit the 
hauline of 50% more tonnage with the same Iccomotive power. Passing 
a for the accommodation of 60 cars were constructed at Casper, Siding 
No. 12. Crawford, Glen, Fort Robinson, Andrews, Harrison, Tireh, Siding 
Ne 3, Siding No. 42, Fetterman, Irvine, Glen Rock and Big Muddy. 
Bridges between Chadron and Casper were strengthened to make them 
capable of carrying Mikado engines. With these improvements these engines 
may now be cperated in this territory and 60-car trains operated where 
20-car trains were the maximum that could be handled heretofore Very 
great economies of operation are already being realized as a result of these 
improvements The helper engine headquarters fer the hill west of Harriscn 
was moved from Douglas to Orin, and a two-stall engine house, with water 
und fuel oi! stations, were provided for the helper engines, which will here- 
after be stationed at this point. 

Black Hills Division Passing tracks on the line between Dakota Junc- 


tion and Rapid City were constructed at Dakota Junction, Oelrichs and 
Oral. Bridges on this line were also strengthened for the purpose of carrying 
Mikado engines Thirty-car trains are now being operated in this terri- 
tory, where car trains were the maximum heretofere possible. 


MILES OF RAILROAD 


The total number of miles of railroad owned December 31, - 
1923, was Kn Pbk tease ennbéecehaheseeuet 8,387.57 miles 
In addition to which the Company operated under Track- 
age Rights 


In the City of Peoria, Illinois.............. 2.02 miles 
(Peoria & Pekin Union Railway) 
eee GS Bie, BO, 6 cdckcceetcéseeece 2.86 - 


(New Yerk Central Railroad) 
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Broadway Station, Council Bluffs, lowa, 


South Omaha, Nebraska............... 


(Union Pacific Railroad) 
Blair to Omaha. Nebraska............... 


Elroy to Wyeville, Wisconsin............. 


fe OO eee 
(Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
Omaha Railway) 


to 
io. ae - 
coe aan ™ 
: al" 

2? 28 “ 
and 


Sioux City to Wren, TIowa......ccccceceseee 11.64 - 


(Illinois Central Railroad) 


Total Miles al Railroad Spuates December 


31, 1923 eocccece cecces 


FREIGHT TRAF 


FIC 


8 


74.96 ” 


,462.53 miles 


The details of Freight Traffic for the year ending December 31, 1923, 


compared with the preceding year, were as 


1922 


1 
Fretcut Revenve...$100,700,614.03 $113.09 





1922 

Tons or ReveNvE FREIGUT 

a ee euseue 48,607,124 
Tons oF REVENUE FREIGHT 

Carriep One MITE....... 7,579,553,676 
AVERAGE REVENUE RECEIVED 

. >. renee $2.07173 
AVERAGE REVENUE RECEIVED 

PER TON PER MILE....... 1.329 cents 
AVERAGE DISTANCE Fac 

Revenue Ton was HaAvuLep 155.94 miles 


MILEAGE OF FREIGHT AND 

PROPORTION OF MIXED 

MD <s40ebessenseaceae 17,609,129 
AVERAGE NuMBER oF Tons 

or REVENUE AND NON--REV- 

ENUE FREIGHT CARRIED PER 





lL 510.52 
AVERAGE NuMRER OF Tons 

OF REVENUE AND NON-REV- 

ENUE FREIGHT CARRIED PER 

Loapep Car MILE........ 23.81 
AVERAGE FREIGHT REVENUE 

PER TRAIN MILE......... $5.72 


follows: 





3 
825.75 $12,39 


1923 


Increase, 


Per 


Amount Cent. 


2,211.72 12.31 


58,207,915 


9,248,615,383 


$1.94291 


1.223 cents 


158.89 miles 


20,282,667 


fA 
wm 

7, 
oo 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
ar ending December 31, 1923, 


The details of Passenger Traffce for the ve 
compared with the preceding year, were as fo 


1922 
PASSENGER REVENUE.....$29,177,833.94 $30 


1922 

Revenue PassenGcers CARRIED 33,820,207 
REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED 

oe ere 1,078,240,761 
AVERAGE Fare Paip per Pass- 

SE  chsntctickindsess .< 86.253 cents 
AVERAGE RATE Patp_ PER 

PASSENGER PER MILE..... 2.706 cents 
AVERAGE DISTANCE TRAVELED 

PER REVENUE PASSENGER... 31.87 miles 
MILEAGE OF PASSENGER AND 

PROPORTION OF MIXED 

MED iinseensendwanene 17,933,057 
AVERAGE PASSENGER - TRAIN 

REVENUE PER TRAIN MILE $2.23 


Percentage 
of Increase 
or Decrease 
19.75 Ine. 
22.02 Inc. 
6.22 Dec. 


7.98 Dec. 


1.89 Inc. 


15.18 Ine. 


7.48 Inc. 


3.49 Inc. 


2.45 Dec. 


llows: 
c——_Increase——_, 
er 
1923 Amount’ _ Cent. 


,390,660.14 $1,212,826.20 4.16 


1923 


33,004,205 
1,122,116,027 
92.081 cents 
2.708 cents 


34.00 miles 


18,904,478 


$2.19 


MAINTENANCE OF Way anp STRUCTURES 


The total Operating Expenses of the Company, 


Percentage 
of Increase 
or Decrease 


2.44 Dec. 
4.07 Inc. 
6.76 Inc. 
.07 Inc. 


6.68 Inc. 


5.42 Inc. 


1.79 Dee. 


for the year ending Decem- 


ber 31, 1923, were $132,507,531.40; of this amount $23,368,263.78 was for 


charges pertaining to the Maintenance of W 


in these charges is a large part of the ccst 


the greater portion of which was laid in replacement 
weight in 510.94 miles of track; also the cost of 3,224,841 new 


of 66,611 tons 


ay and Structures. 


of 


Included 


steel rails, 


cf rails of lighter 


track ties. 


_ The charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures also include a por- 
tion of the cost of ballasting 92.59 miles of track with gravel, and 9.85 


miles with cinders; the erection, in place of wooden structures, 
steel bridges om masonry, and 10 on pile supports, 


of 8 new 


aggregating 1,721 feet 


in length and containing 950 tons of bridge metal; and the replacement 
of other weoden structures with masonry arch and box culverts and cast-iron 
pipes, the openings being filled with earth. The length of wooden structures 


replaced by permanent work aggregates 8,717 


feet. 


The charges on account of Maintenance of Way and Structures for the 
year ending December 31, 1923, compared with the preceding year, were 


as follows: 


1922 
Cost or Ratrs: 
C0008 Giceckccnsaws $1,235,163.69 
Usable and rerolled rails... 785,559.19 


1923 
$1,424,391.44 
_ 1,0 48,307.24 





Less credit for old rails and 
other items .......eee+-- 1,553,774.55 





Net charge for rails...... $466,948.33 


COSe OF Tiiiiscesces Sika’ 3,328,842.74 
COP GP BGI. ci vcucicac 147,717.66 
Cost oF Orner Track Ma- 
a. eee eusecusoeees 886,166.03 
ee «+++ $4,829,674.76 


Roapway aND Track Lapor 
AND OTHER EXPENSES...... 8,358,660.01 





2,472,698.68 


s) 


1,726,610.29 
$746,088.39 
3,807 268.63 
343,599.60 





1,077,952.05 
7 


$5,974,908.6 


9,808,897.29 


Increase 


$189,227.75 
262,748.05 


$ 


$451,975.80 
172,835.74 
$279,140.06 
478,425.89 
195,881.94 


191,786.02 





1, 145,233.91 
1,450,237.28 





Total Charges for Roadway 
ORG THEE cvccccccsc cece ewe 


$15,783,805.96 


$2 


595,471.19 








ae 








ase 


Cc. 


edad uae 


eas a d 





July 12, 1924 


Other Charges Account Main- 
enance of Way and Struc 
ires were as follows: 
IDGES, TRESTLES AND CUL- 


cee Tee ee 1,219,065.10 1,477,391.66 258,326.56 
Roap CROSSINGS, FENCES, ETc. 63 3,274.34 798,963.89 165,689.55 
SIGNALS AND INTERLOCKERS... 737, 256. 05 829,624.63 92,368.58 
BUILDINGS, FIXTURES AND 

eae 1,664,135.67 2,368,835.57 704,699.90 
WHARVES AND DOCKS......... 98,442.33 162,479.41 64,037.08 
SuPERINTENDENCE ...eeeeees 917,657.35 1,009,395.84 91,738.49 
Roapway TooOLs AND SUPPLIES 407,101.04 457,523.73 50,422.69 
SUNDRY MISCELLANEOUS 

oe ee 458,616.07 480,243.09 21,627.02 





Total Charges Account Mainte- 

nance of Way and Struc- 

CME ccciusrderiodcamsabas $19,323,882.72 $23,368,263.79  $4,044,381.06 

[The above charges for Maintenance of Way and Structures for the current 
year amount to 17.64 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared 
with 16.21 per cent for the preceding year. 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 

The charges on account of Maintenance cf Equipment for the year ending 

December 31, 1923, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 
Increase 


1922 1923 or Decrease 

RSOOGTINEE ccacneedace $12,179,564.47 $15,551,616.09 $3,372,051.62 Inc. 
PASSENGER-TRAIN Cars... 2,416,298.74 2,806,085.45 389,786.71 Inc. 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS..... 12,048,150.51 15,169,957.40 3,121,806.89 Inc. 
Worx EQuipMENT....... 346,915.14 517,697.70 170,782.56 Inc. 
Suop MACHINERY....... 278,630.92 527,442.75 248,811.83 Inc. 
SuPERINTENDENCE ...... 937,504.78 1,042,231.12 104,726.34 Inc. 
SUNDRY MISCELLANEOUS 

ee ee 2,249,005.63 305,031.24 1,943,974.39 Dec. 


Total Charges Account 
Maintenance of Equip- 
ment ...........-++~+-$30,456,070.19 $35,920.061.75 $5,463,991.56 Inc. 
The ahove charges for Maintenance of Equipment for the current year 

amount to 27.11 per cent. cf the total Operating Expenses, as compared 


with 25.55 per cent. for the preceding year. 





TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 
The charges on account of Transportation Expenses for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, compared with the preceding year, were as follows: 
Increase 


1922 1923 or Decrease 
eS eee eee .$40,153,337.86 $43,400,937.14 $3,247,599.28 Inc. 
Fuet For LocomotTives.. 14,604,335.15 14,241,853.23 362,481.92 Dec. 
SuppLies AND MISscEL- 

LANEOUS ITEMS....... 8,299,045.15 8,865,820.21 566,775.06 Inc. 





Total Charges Account 

Transpertation Expen- 

OD b.5.daeseseonencases $63,056,718.16 $66,508,610.58 $3,451,892.42 Inc. 

The above charges for Transpertation Expenses for the current year amount 
to 50.19 per cent. of the total Operating Expenses, as compared with 52.90 
per cent. for the preceding year. 

Capitat Stock 

There was no change during the year in the Capital Stock and Scrip 
of the Company cther than the purchase, by the Company, of $300.00 Com- 
mon Stock Scrip. . aa 

The Capital Steck authorized by the Company is Two Hundred Million 
Dollars ($200,000,000.00), of which the following has been issued to December 
31, 1923: 
HELD BY THE PUBLIC: 


Common Stock and Scrip..........eeee0. $145,156,343.82 
Preferred Stock and Script.............. 22,395,120.00 
DOOR DOM ccccvcccccecsseseccceocde 25,000.00 
Total Steck and Scrip held by the Public............ $167,576,463.82 
Hetp 1n TREASURY: 
Common Stock and Scrip.....ccccccsccees $2,343,297.15 
Preferred Stock and Scrip..........+.0+. 3,834.56 
Tctal Stock and Scrip held in Treasury............. 2,347,131.71 


Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1923.... $169,923,595.53 


Funpep Dest 
At the close of the preceding year the amount of Funded 
8 8 OT eee $235,516,700.00 
The above amount has been decreased during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1923, hy Bonds and Equipment Trust 
Certificates redeemed, as follows: 
NM. Ll. & W. Ry. Extension and Im- 
provement Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5% $83,000.00 


$83,000.00 $235,516,700.00 





PUNE idenne <tdntenuweactcees 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 
Dae: tetseecitdetaened ea beedvenedeet 57,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures 
OS Te. Disc keicenkknsnnscteoeseres 
Boyer Valley Ry. First Mortgage, 314% 
(including $1,000.000 unpresented and 
transferred to “Current Liabilities’’). 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates of 1912, Series C, 4%4% (includ- 
ing $2,000.00 wunpresented and _trans- 


114,000.00 


1,440,000.00 


ferred to “Current Liabilities”’)....... 400,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Gold Notes 
errr sere Tee 664,900.00 
Total Funded Debt Redeemed..............--ee0% 2,758,900.00 


$232,757,800.00 
And the ahove amount has been increased by Bonds and 
Equipment Trust Certificates sold during the year ending 
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December 31, 1923, as follews: 

C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold of 
1987, 5%, sold to reimburse the Com- 
pany for past expenditures made for 
construction and in redeeming underlying 


WOE ccuwicesdecsdoecsbuabeeewsescenn 2,233,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. First and Refunding Mort- 

gage, 5%, sold to reimburse the Com- 

pany for past expenditures made for con- 

struction and in redeeming penedetates 

ee errr rr tore eee 15,250,000.00 


C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates of 1922, 5% (secured by Series M 
and N equipment of the Equipment 
Trust cf 1922): 

GE: TE cas dinacbcesas $5.175,000.00 
BOGS TE cneceedcvascen 4,755,000.00 


9,930,000.00 
—_—————__ 27,413,000.C0 


Leaving Funded Debt held by the Public, December 
SS ere ee Te $260,170,800.00 


Bonns IN THE TREASURY AND Dur FROM TRUSTEE 
At the close of the preceding year the amount cf the Com- 
pany’s unpledged Bends and Equipment Trust Certificates in 
the Treasury and Due from Trustee was...........000eee0e0. $16,890,000.00 
The above amcunt has been increased during the year end- 
ing seems 31, = as follows: 


C. & N Ry. General Mortgage Geld Bonds of 1987, re- 
ceived, cr Pen from Trustee, in exchange for Bonds redeemed 
OE SF in dictcncivnsaccshies o8e0seeseteenwaseses 2,000.00 
A bonds redeemed during the vear exchangeable for S 
& N. . Ry. General Mcrtgage Gold Bends of 1987, viz. 
M. Y: S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%........ $81,000.00 
C. & N. a Ry. Sinking Fund ‘of 1879, 5%. 57,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 
1933, 3% Pee er rT Tere Tee T Tr TTT Ce eT Te 114,000. 00 


a - 252,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Geld Bonds of 1987, due 
from Trustee on account of Ccnstruction Expenditures made 





Gee Ce INE i. ocak rabies des n0bndd bees nendeseadetaaks 1,000,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 1923, 5%, 
eS OS ee ee aa re a eer 6,180,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. First and Refunding Mort- 
gage, 5%, received from Trustee, as follows: 
Account Construction Expenditures.......... $13,837,000.00 
In exchancee for Boyer Valley Rv. First Mort- 
Cee TD GUGs os cveicecvenssccsce , 1,440,000.00 
—_————_——_ 15,277,000.00 
TE 56k tc Nene bees ebeee eee Ethane $39,601,000.00 


And the above amount has been decreased during the year 
ending December 31, 1923, as follows: 
C. & N. W. Ry. First and Refunding Mortgage, 

5%, seld to reimburse the Company for past 

expenditures made fer ecnstruction and in re- 

deeming underlying bonds.............0++05 $15,250,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. General Mcrtgage Gold Bonds 

of 1987, 5%, seld to reimburse the Company 

for past expenditures made for construction 

and in redeeming underlying honds.......... 2,253,000.00 

. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 

"1913, 414%, motured and cancelled: 


PE OP Sic ei secsdceenveasene eens eb auee 400,000.00 
DE EL” .chatankiees sREReSe eR EeEE Dee 485,000.00 
DG OF odtot ie cen en ccd eeekeerenseasee 115,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Eqvipment Trust Certificates of 
1917, 5%. matured and cancelled: 
PE GE. date cnusnvéwesusessecereresene 422,000.00 
PE EE. cc cent senceeeeneasekaekeeeaben 400,000.00 
rere re re rer ere 178,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 
of 1920, 6%4%, matured and cancelled: 
Ee iS chawsaead stein cnebeeserescoees 187,000.00 


19,670,000.00 





Total Bonds in the Treasvry and due from Trustee De- 
Gemibor 32, TOES, MOTE, «oc cic cccconccencasiave $19,931,000.00 





The fcllowing bonds owned by the Company are pledged as security for 
the C. & N. W. Rv. 10-Year Secured Gold Bonds and C. & N. W. Ry. 
15-Year Secured Gold Bonds: 


C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Geld of 1987, 5%..... $20,500,000.00 
& N. W. Ry. First and Refunding Mortgage, 6%...... 15,000,000.00 
Total December 31, 1923, pledged...... Mmivteeseensee $35,500,000.00 

LANDS 


During the year ending December 31, 1923, 7,048.86 acres and 3 town 
lots of the Crmpaay’s Land Grant lands were sold for the total consideration 
of $197,946.20. The number of acres remaining in the several Grants De- 
cember 31, 1923, amounted te 229,522.42 acres, of which 17,869.41 acres 
were under contract for sale, leaving unsold 211,653.01 acres. 

The Board announces, with scrrow. the loss by death during the year of 
two of its memhers, Mr. Edmunl| PD. Hulbert, who served as a Director from 
February 26, 1918. and as a member of the Executive Committee from April 
19, 1921, to the time of his death on March 30, 1923, and Mr. David P. 
Kimball, who served as a Director frem March 27, 1884. and as member of 
the Executive Committee from January 4, 1885, to the time of his death on 
August 7, 1923. 

Acknowledgment is made to all officers and employes of their loyal and 
efficient cooperaticn and service. 

Appended hereto may be found statements, accounts and statistics relating 
to the business of the fiscal year and the condition of the Company’s affairs 
on December 31, 192 

3y order of the Board of Directors. 
W. H. FINLEY, President. 

Chicago, May 14, 1924. 


[ApvERTISEMENT] 







































































































OPERATING REVENUES 
Freight 
Pa senecr 
Other Transportatior 
Incidental 
fotal Operatir Revenues 
OperatinGc Expenses (82.91 per cent 
Net Revenve from Railway 
Rar.way Tax Accruats (5.64 per cent 
iting Revenues) 
UnNcotiectiste Rattway REVENUES 


Railway Operating In 
Net RENTAL Depvctions 
Net Railway Oper 
NoONOPERATING INCOM! 

Dividend Income 
Income from Funded Securities 
Income fr mm I nt ince 


ccunts, and other ittems 


ting 


Total Nonoperatir Income 


prevailed in the 


per train increased 4.54 per cent 


As in the preceding year, 
entirely to Additicns and Betterments 
penditures made upon the 
the 

Jim Falls, 
Falls, which was 
placed in operation April 16, 
struction of 1 large dam 


mentioned in 
1923 





yf Operating Revenues) 


UCOpOrOtiOMs. «ccccccccsccccecs $4, 


Im me to 


agricultural region of 


Train 


fuel during the year was $5.21. 


expenses we 


Average movement of freight cars per day 
The average price per ton of 

parable with $5.44 during the preceding year. 

movement necessary to handle 

fuel was used and the operating 

mately $93,000 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE DURING THE Y 


construction expenditures were confined almost 


order of some state authority. 
principal items of work carried out during the year: 
Wisconsin.—The change of line 1.6 miles long, north of Jim 
the preceding report, 
Made necessary 
m the Chippewa River by the Chippewa Power 
[ApvERTISt&MENT] 
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Forty-second Annual Report of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis 


and Omaha Railway Company 


the St holders of the Chicagea, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railwa mi par 
The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the affairs of the 
Chicago, Saint Pa Minne apolis and Omaha Railway Ccmpany for the 
year ended December 31, 1923 


.$20,074,017.19 
6,110,998.64 
1,809,801.82 

368,416.61 


pedecceeseesesees $28,363,234.26 
23.516, 147.37 
847,086.89 
f Oper- 
ccvcce 9t,096,503.23 
Treyt 12,202.6¢ 1,610,705.89 
$3,236,381.00 
207 ,465.90 


,028,915.10 





Ph P< 26s toed caesarean dee anhebenadanwe $3,266,621.42 
Devuctions Frow Gross I[ncom 
Interest on Funde Debt $2,602,156.34 
Other Deductions 40,292.09 
Total Deductions from Gross Income...........6...006: 2,642,448.43 
i S20 snd nce ed pe seawsbedese seebeneseesese $6 24, 172. 99 
Disposition oF Nit INCOME 
Dividends 
7¢ on Preferred Stoc! $788,151.00 
2%% on Common Sta 463,917.50 1,252, 068.50 
Balance Loss for the ir $627, 895. 51 
‘“ENERAL REMARKS 
Business Conptrions ano TRAFFI 
During the year your Company carried 1,612,951,567 tons of freight one 
mile This is 9.05 per cent. more than was carried in 1922. Freight revenue 
earnings amounted to $20,074,017.19, being $471,322.83 or 2.4 per cent. more 
than the year before 
There was practically change in the amount of revenue earned from 
passenger traf The amount was $6,110,998.64 in 1923 and $6,110,337.40 
m 1922 
The total of all revenue received was $28,363,234.26. This was $562,227.20 
r 2.02 per cent. more than was received in 1922. It is obvious that the 
increase in revenue was by no means commensurate with the increase in 
volume of traffic carried. Several reasons exist for this. About 40 per 
cent. of the freight tonnage handled by your Company consists of the 
products of agriculture A large proportion of commedities other than the 
products of agriculture that your Company handles is destined for consump- 
tion on the farm or in ways where the amount that will be used is chiefly 
determined hy the condition of agriculture. The business of vour Company 
has therefore been seriously affected by the depressed condition that has 


the Northwest during the past_ three 


vears. Coupled with this condition in its effect upon the earnings of your 
Company is that resulting from the lowering of freight rates in 1922. 
Heavier reductions were made in the rates on grain and grain products 
than on other classes of freight. The lowering of freight rates caused a loss 

freight revenue to your Company on the volume of business done in 
1923 of approximately $2,692,000. Freight rates are now about 55 per cent. 
higher than they were in 1915 and 1916. Wages of employees are 100 per 
ent. higher and the materials and supplies cost approximately 60 per cent. 
more than im those years While there was an increase in the total amount 

t freight handled, which is shown by an increase in the number of carloads 
f 12.49 per cent. and 9.05 per cent. in the number of tons carried one 
nile, the major portion of the increase came from the increased movement 
f those commodities which take the lewest average rates 

There was an increase of 5.47 per cent. in the number of cars of agricul- 
tural products handled during the year compared with the number of cars 
handled during the preceding year. 

There was an increase of 13.88 per cent. in the umber of cars of live 
stock handled, but the revenue received increased only $237,658.89, or 10.22 
per cent Included under this heading was an increase of 32.97 per cent. 
in the number of cars of hows handled 

In the case of bituminous coal there was a decrease of 18.29 per cent. 
in the number of cars handled, resulting in a loss in revenue of $566,902.73, 
or nearly 30 per cent 

There was an increase of 44.43 per cent. in the number of cars of forest 
products. This is a kind of traffic which is carried under a very low rate. 

The number of cars per train was increased from 27.1 to 29.0. Gross tons 


increased .87 per cent. 
per cent, 

This is com- 
On account of increased train 


speed 
was increased 17.62 


the greater volume of traffic 49,936 tons more 


ere thereby increased approxi- 


EAR 1923 


renewal work, and ex- 
The following were 


incidental to 


was completed and 


on account of the con- 


Company, the new line which is of practicaily the same length as that 
abondoned, is of better construction and more favorably located. The work 
was dene at the expense of the Power Company, under direction of our 


Engineering Department. 


St. Paul, * Mi nnesota.—In accordance with an erdinance of the City Council, 
the grade cressing at White Bear Avenue was replaced with an overhead 
bridge uf steel constructicn supported on concrete piers and abutments. It 
was opened for service November 9, 1923. 

Tekamah, Nebraska.—The freight and passenger station which was de- 
stroyed by fire was replaced with a fireproof station 24 ft. by 124 ft., 


equipped with hot water heat. A brick platform 300 ft. long with concrete 
curb was constructed 

Benoit, Wisconsin.—In accordance 
mission of Wisconsin a combination 
proof constructicn 16 ft. by 46 ft., 
constructed. 

Merrillan, Wisconsin.—In accordance with an order of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin the passenger station was remodeled, increased in size 
by additions to the two waiting rooms, and equipped with hot water heat. A 
covered runway 14 ft. by 28 ft., a baggage room 20 ft. by 20 ft., and a 
brick platform 12 ft. by 20 ft., were also added. 

Spooner, Wisconsin.—Eight modern stalls were added to the enginehouse, 
replacing the facilities destroyed by fire in 1922, five of them being 100 ft 
long and the three containing drop pits being 118 ft. long. Walls are of 
brick and the building is equipped with steam heat. 

Emerson, Nebraska.—A 150 ton Ogle Coaling Station, concrete foundation 
on piling, timber superstructure, 1% ton bucket and loader, with hoisting 
capacity of 38 tons per hour, was constructed to replace the facilities de- 
stroved by fire during 1922. 

Track Scales.—The track scales at Marshfield, Wisconsin, and Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, were replaced with 50 ft., 125 ton Strait and Fairbanks scales, 
respectively. 

Water Tanks.—Water tanks, consisting of wooden tubs on steel towers and 
concrete foundations, were erected at New Richmond and Cable, Wisconsin, 
Le Sueur ee and Pender, Nebraska, replacing tanks worn out 
except at Cable, Wisconsin, where the tank was destroyed by fire. At Le 
Mars, I ar “two treating tanks were similarly replaced. 

During the year the following important bridges were constructed: 

Deer Park, Wisconsin.—Bridge 34. A 7 span pile bridge 92 ft. 
was replaced with a 35 ft. deck plate girder on concrete abutments. 

Minneopa, Minnesota.—Bridge 424. A 6 span pile bridge, 90 ft. long was 
replaced v.ith a 4 span I-beam bridge 85 ft. long on pile piers and bents. 


with an order of the Railrcad Com- 
freight and passenger station of fire- 
equipped with hot water heat, was 





long 


Sheldon, lowa.—Bridge 728 14 span pile bridge 190 ft. long was 
replaced with three 40 ft. deck plate girder spans on concrete piers and 
abutments 

Blair, Nebraska.—Bridge 213. An 8 span pile bridge was replaced with 
1 50 ft. deck plate girder on pile piers and bents, eliminating 42 ft. of 
pile bridge 


Florence, Nebrasba.-—Bridge 282. A 4 span pile bridge was replaced with 


a 60 ft. through plate girder span on pile piers and bents, eliminating 43 
ft. of pile bridge 
CAPITAL STOCK 
There has been no change since the close of the preceding year in the 
Capital Stock and Scrip ot the Company. 
The Company’s avthorized Capital Steck is Fifty Million Dollars 


($50,000,900), 
C)UTSTANDING 


of which the following has been issued to December 31, 1923: 


Common. Stock amd Scrip. 2... ccccccccccccess $18,559 086 .69 
Preferred Stock and Scrip. .....ccccosccces 12 259,859.09 
—— $29,818,945.78 
Ownep sy THE Company: 
Common Stock and Scrip.......... deinen dd $2,844,206.64 
Preterrved Stock amd Serip. .cscccccccccecece 1,386,974.20 
—_——————_ 4,231,180.84 
Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1923....... $34,050,126.62 
FUNDED DEBT 
At the close of the preceding year the amount of Funded 
WE. occu don cnsneawesdddensekeskhedcueawke vi dbee ne wns $47 434,400.00 
The above amount has been decreased during the year ended 
December 31, 1923, by Equipment Trust Certificates redeemed, 
as follows 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway Equipment Gold Notes, 6%, re 
DEE . bsnvadndndbeeeemhtetadéd beeen ones $156,800.00 
Chicago, Saint Pawl, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway Equipment Trust Certificates of 
1917, Series “A,” 7%, redeemed.....c.ee. 110,000.00 
—- 266,800.09 
Leaving Funded Debt Outstanding, December 31, 1923..... $47,167,600.00 
In additien to the foregoing transactions, Chicago, Saint 





Paul, Minneapelis and Omaha Railway Consolidated Mortgage 
6 per cent. Bonds of 1880 were issued in exchange for the 
fc llowing erlying honds: 
Nocth Wisconsin Railway First Mortgage of 1880, 6%.... $9,000.00 


LANDS 


year ended December 31, 1923, 1,279.96 acres of the Company’s 
Land Grant lands were sold for the total consideration of $11,343.36. The 
wummer of acres remaining in the several Grants Dece saber 31, 1923, amounted 
to 60,437.46 acres, of which 9,519.44 acres were under contract for sale, 
leaving unsold 50,918.02 acres. 

The Board announces with serrow the death on August 7, 1923, of Mr. 
David P. Kimball, who served as a Director and as a member of the 
Executive Committee from Tune 4, 1887, to the time of his death. 

\ppreciation is expressed to all officers and employees for their loyalty 
ar full support, their interest in the affairs of the Company, and their 
endeavors to bring about improvement of the service. 

Appended hereto may be found Statements and Accounts relating to the 
business of the Company for the year, and the condition of its affairs on 
December 31, 1923 

3y order of the Board of 


During the 


Directors. 


W. H. FINLEY, President. 


Chicago, Illinois, 1924. 


May 14, 
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Thirtieth Annual Report of Southern Railway Company 


Ricumonp, Va., June 30th, 1924. 
» the Stockholders of Southern Railway Company: : 
The Beard of Directors submits the following report of the affairs of 


the Company for the year ended December 31, 1923: 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


The income accovnt for the year 1923 was published on February 14, 
1924. It shows a balance of $15,136,998 over fixed charges compared with 
8,823,796 in 1922. The operating income is equivalent to 4.73% on the 


nvestment. 
OPERATIONS 
ar 


The gross revenue amounted to $150,467,985, an increase of 17% over 
the preceding year. 

The volume of revenue freight traffic, 8 ,123 million ton miles, an increase 
of 24.73% over the 6,513 million ton miles in 1922, approximated the high 
rect ond of 8,230 million ton miles reached in 1920. Freight of every kind 
played a part in this expansion. All of the seventy classes into which 
the traffic is divided for statistical purposes showed increases except seven 

latively unimportant items. With an increase of 24.73% in ton miles 
(the revenue unit), the increase in freight train miles (the expense unit) 
vas limited to 19.66%. This was possible by reason of an increase of 
8.08% in the average ‘train load. The average revenue per ton mile was 
1.268c, a decline of 15.22% from the average of 1921. 

From passenger traffic the revenue increased 11.54%, although there was 
no substantial change in the number of passengers carried and the rate 
of fare was not increased. The explanation is found in the yey average 
journey of 65.92 miles against 59.89 miles, an increase of 10.07%. The 
railroad enjceyed in full measure the expansion of Icng distance travel 
vhich comes with a year of business activity and individual prosperity, 
hut continued to experience the loss of local travel to the automobile. In 


that connection it may be noted, however, that 180,329 tons cf automobiles 
were hauled as freight in 1923 compared with 75, ar tons in 1922 = 
58,133 tons in 1921. With an increase of 11.46% in passenger miles 


passenger train miles increased only 3.07%, the average number of passengers 
per train being 8.14% greater. 

From express traffic the railroad received $2,652,890, an increase of 25% 
over the preceding year. 

The ratio of cperating expenses to gross earnings was 74.71% ccm- 
pared with 75.62% in 1922. The increase in operating expenses amounted 
to $15,244,125, of which no less than $10,708,460 is accounted for by 
larger expenditures for maintaining the property. The increase in trans- 
portation expenses was $3,895,645. Out of each dollar of revenue 36.32c 
was required for transportation expenses compared with 39.50c in the 
preceding year, a decline of 8.05%. With an increase of 8.08% in the 
average freight train load and an increase of 8.14% in passengers carried 
per passenger train mile the transportation expense per train mile was 
reduced 3.10%. 

Taxes continued to climb, reaching a total of $6,994,407, an increase of 
$1,230,718. or 21.35%, over 1922. These figures do not include the indirect 
tax imposed upon a railroad by public authorities for the provision of public 
improvements from which no revenue is derived. 


DIVIDENDS. 


On the preferred stock two semi-annual dividends totaling 5% were paid 
luring the year. An initial quarterly dividend of 14% on the common 
stock was declared on March 13, 1924, and on June 12, 1924, the pre- 
ferred stock also was placed upon a quarterly dividend basis. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT. 


The preceeds from the sale in November, 1923, of $20,000,000 Develop- 
ment and General Mortgage bonds have been made available for the pro- 
vision of additions and improvements to the plant under a program for the 
expenditure of the money during the vears 1924 and 1925 for the enlargement 
of yard, shop and freight station facilities, additional tracks and grade 
improvements, 

Twenty-five new locomotives, 3,500 new freight cars and 45 new passenger 
train cars were contracted for early this year and are now in process of 
delivery. The cost cf this equipment was $8,300,000, and the money was 
provided partly from current treasury funds and the remainder from 
the sale of $6,600.000 Series “Y" 5% equipment trust certificates dated 
March 1, 1924, payable in thirty equal semi-annual installments. The benefits 
to he derived from liberal expenditures for new engines and cars have been 
trikingly demonstrated by the results during the year under review. New 
ind heavier power contributed largely to the handling of a greatly increased 

olume of traffic without congesticn and at relatively lower unit costs of 
toni operation. The net charge against the Company for hire of equip- 
ment came down from $4,213,019 in 1922 to $2,042,237 in 1923, notwith- 
standing an increase of 24.73% in freight ton miles and despite the nécessary 
retiring ol 8.757 old freight cars from service during the year. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 


One hundred and ninety-six new industrial enterprises were established 
nd 188 previously existing plants were enlarged in the territory serve 
by Scuthern Railway System during the year 1923, classified as follows: 

New Plants Enlargements 





TEE:  s6xdcnkebeceuesenwnedens 51 131 
Se cv ctcebedkeskensenaneaene 36 8 
Mines and Quarries............+.. 17 3 
Wt WRRETIEED cc cccccccceceee 12 4 
PE sctceeaesceddaseenna see 10 7 
eth: WE. BO cc koncanccccsncesc 9 12 
POP GRE PONG ck cccacacescoses« 5 1 
ee eee 56 22 

196 188 


The Southern textile industry continued during the year the remarkable 
growth which has marked its development in recent years. There was a 
net increase of 782,665 new spindles in the South. In_ states outside 
of the South there was a net decrease of 92,510 spindles. The temporary 
depression from which the textile industry as a whole is now suffering 
affords some striking statistics of the relatively fortunate position of the 
Southern mills. In the four months from January 1, 1924, to April 30, 
1924, the mills of the South consumed more than twice as much cotton 
as did the other mills of the country. The amount of cectton used in 
manufacture in the South was 6.84% less than for the same four months of 
1923. For the rest of the country this decrease was 36.03% 

Aside from the temporary ill effects of a backward planting and growing 
season, the generally improving tendency in agricultural conditions in the 
South continues. A better understanding of the problem of cotton raising 


under boll weevil conditions, as well as crop diversification and animal 
husbandry, is contributing to this improvement. The large fruit crops in 
prospect should find profitable markets. 

The pace set by industry in 1923 has slowed down during the last few 
months in the South as elsewhere. Nevertheless, the recognition that 
fundamental conditions are sound holds forth the promise of a continuance 
of business activities at the prevailing level until consumption and demand 
again shall afford the needed impetus to the resumption of the forward 
stride, 


To all officers and employees who have faithfully and efficiently performed 
their duties the thanks of the Board of Directors again are tendered. 
Respectfully submitted, by erder of the Board, 
FAIRFAX HARRISON, 








President. 
TABLE I1.—INCOME STATEMENT. 
1923 1922 
OPERATING REVENUES: 
Dy anv cuss vane weenie awe’ $105,439,499.17 $88,091,271.82 
Re Oe err ere 33,756,011.37 30,264,513.62 
Miscellaneous Passenger-Train ........ 1,111,905.67 1,011,274.0¢ 
BEE se keds ce bEd One Se EOE Reese OS 2,985,727.24 2,895,131.29 
rer eer Perr Tree 2,652,890.25 2,123,943.67 
[ies ‘Tramepertatios .occscccscvcsecs 1,375,232.42 1,382,463.59 
REF ee 2,387,089.75 1,970,737.25 
SE SE kann eNd em eee aaaew sen 759,629.36 750,511.78 
Tota Operatixc REVENUES........ $150,467,985.23  $128,489,847,11 


OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures... 


$20,680,325.55 $17,295,516.53 











Maintenance of Equipment............ 29,251,199.43 21,927,548.14 
Traffic ... Serer erere er ee rer re ee ee eee 2,908,426.91 2,479,929.27 
Co rere errr 54,649,659.19 50,744,013.50 
Miscellaneous Operations ............6. 1,052,633.51 954,922.06 
RR res ere 3,893,773.32 3,760,406.66 
Transpertation for Investment—Credit. 21,759.24 2,203.02 
TotaL OPERATING EXPeENSES.........$112,414,258.67 $97, 170, 133.14 
Net REVENUE FROM QOPERATIONS........ $38,053,726.56 $31, $31,319, 713.97 
BE -ccGedvicaned occ e Uh near ee $6 994, 407.26 $5,763,689.46 
UNCOLLECTIPLE REVENUES ........... ‘im 47,388.42 89,821.17 
Lf 2 eee 2,042.236.94 4,213,018.62 
Jotnt Facizity RENTS. 02.008 eciccscses 841,557.10 780,406.70 
Toras. Ormun ExXPRNGES. 6.0 ccccccce $9 925,589. 72 $10,846,935.95 
OPERATING INCOME ....eeescceeeeeeeees $28,128,136.84 84  $20,472,778.02 
Non-OPERATING INCOME: viet, a ea 
Inccme from Lease of Road........... $63,957.24 $62,096.62 
Miscellaneous Rent Income............ 268,822.49 268,967.95 
Miscellaneovs Non-Operating Physical 
FG. civcnrccccccvssseces cases 133,728.20 108.587.05 
Ee eee 1,565,674.80 2,951,025.54 
Income from Funded Securities........ 938,815.80 632.487.69 
Income from Unfunded Securities and 
ACCOUMEB cc cecrecccccvecccccccccece 612,285.51 463,806.02 
Miscellaneous Income...............05 882.69 3,503.42 
Toran Non-OperaTInG INCOME...... $3,584,166.73 $4,483,467.45 
po eS De eee $31.712,303.57 : $24,956,245.47 





Depuctions FROM ToTtTat. Gross INCOME: 








Rent for Leased Roads. ............... $2,656,961.82 $2,556,759.81 
CS, OO Eee 31,285.86 36,142.15 
Separately Operated Properties........ 543,124.06 528,304.93 
Interest on Unfunded Debt........... 50,110.17 191,928.74 
Miscellaneous Income Charges........ 158,654.97 177,552.26 
Totat Depuctions or Tuts Crass. $3,440 440, 136.4 88 $3,490,687.89 
Tora. AVATLABER TRCOME. ...ccscccccces ~ $28,272,166. 69 $21,465,557.58 
INTEREST ON FUNDED DEBT............0- - $11, 665,046. 67 $11,629,788.98 
INTEREST ON EQUIPMENT ORLIGATIONS... 1,244,113.80 785,964.00 


Div1DEND ON SOUTHERN RAILWAY—MOobpsiLe 
AND Onto Stock Trust CERTIFICATES. 226,008.00 226,008.00 


$12,641,760.98 





Totat Depuctions oF Tus Crass... $13,135,168.47 














BALANCE oF INCOME Over CHTARGES...... $15,136,998.22 $8,823,796.60 
DIvIDEND ON PREFERRED STOCK........-. 3,000,000.00 1,500,000.00 
BALance CarRIED TO CREDIT oF * PROFIT 
WE TE once aces sadeebisdnscensans $12,136,998. 22 $7,323,796.60 
TABLE 2.—PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Credit Balance December 31, 1922......c.ccccscccccccceces $60,061,352.70 
Ada: 
Credit Balance of Income for the Year...... $12,136,998.22 
Net Miscellaneous Credits...............00. 153,147.49 
—_—————- 12,290,145.71 
$72,351,498.41 
Deduct: 
rr rene ee $193,390.51 
Discount on Securities Sold................. 1,845,307.14 
Securities and Accounts Written Off........ 1,613,403.64 
Appropriated for Nonpreductive Capital 
Charges, required by Public Authorities.... 1,186,124.75 
— ——  4,838,226.04 
Credit Balance December 31, 1923.......scceeseeceeeeeeees $67,513,272.37 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 
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TABLE 3.—GENERAL 


ASSETS. 
DECEMBER DECEMBER 
31, 1923. 31, 1922. 
INVESTMENTS 
Investment in Road...........6s0.:. . «+++ $354,066,936.39 $351,338,736.06 
Investment in Equipment................- 107,712,631.53 94,940,839.63 
Total Investment in Road and Equipment .$461, 779,567.92 $446,2 575. 69 


Funds Appropriated for Construction. $18, 589,406.26 
Proceeds we sale of Mortgaged Property, 

held by Trustees for Reinvestment....... 
Miscellaneous Physical Property........... 


INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


684,147.31 
1,010,020.05 


$456,650.00 
1,005,461.82 


Stocks .... er yk =e $35,147,261.75  $35,224,658.76 
Bonds neces nceanereEbeceuedessnuct 24,935,973.19 25,936,072.69 
DN: anbveoas neetacaieie pee 4,674,201.57 4,448,896.53 
Advances POE ERI 2,731,681.16 4,119,201.08 


Total Investments in Affiliated Companies $67,489, 117.67 $69,728,829.06 
Oruer INVESTMENTS 

SOS ecscces eeonens scecceese $93,808.00 $93,908.00 
2,643, 91 3.45 


Bonds .... ee ° eece cevevevess 2,429,003.21 
errr nected 120,892.79 193,836.02 
Advances for Purchase of ’ Additional 

Equipment .... WITT TT TTT TT Te 5,921,846.50 
Total Other Investments................ $2,643,704.00 $8,853,503.97 


.$552,195,963.21 $52 


Total Investments 6,324,020.54 


Current Asserts 


Pe asicones ssetnesounsese Ganeee STs 
United States Treasury Notes (Par Value 

$16,000 000) puehcevunkueesenns 9,984,187.51 oeesece 
Special Deposits ......... feceseessses sees 2,885,448.80 
Loans and Bills Receivable 34,967.92 29,152.61 


1,765,847.49 1,578,482.03 


fraffic and Car Service B: alances Receiv: ib le 
92,329.69 155,170.36 


Balances due from Agents and Cenductors. 





Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable........ 6,375,645.69 8,477 ,471.26 
Material and Supplies (Table 11)......... 17,194,734.59 12,374,602.93 
Interest and Dividends Receivable......... "632,555.55 1,052,518.06 
Se GSN Fs cc vevecssweuwve cases 256,119.08 438,664.63 

eee Ce DO, ic ccct nes 060660085 $49,136,625.18 $41,150,453.94 


Dererrep ASSETS 


Working Fund Advances $51,993.78 


$72,402.43 


Cash and Securities in Insurs INCE e Fund - 900,658.76 879,450.32 
Cash Deposited under North Carolina Rail 
road Lease ; peebansdecues 175,000.00 175,000.00 
Other Deferre: d ‘As s¢ “ts vewee tenn 172,823.67 74,065.40 
ees TEE BMGT. ooo cee i nescence $1,320,884.86 $1,180,509.50 


Unapyustep Der:ts 
Insurance Premiums and Rents paid in 


Dt ceccceudethsbeeacueneneeeeess $4,836.52 $9,821.54 
Discount on Funded Debt.......... 253,715.62 


Additions and Betterments Expenditures: 
Freight Claims: Foreign Mileage and Sun 
ee Tee BE Wc hod a bcuciecuccens 4,015,467.86 4,361,829.91 
$4,020,304.38 


Total Unadjusted Debits. ............06% $4,625,367.07 


Securities of the Company held by it: 
973 922. 


Unpledged ...$31,171,200.00 $46,171, 200.00 


$573,280,351.05 


>. 


$606,673, 
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BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. 


DECEMBER DECEMBER 
31, 1923. 31, 1922. 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
SD. a cacenscpocunss beneeRssadeneaean $120,000,000.00 $120,000,000.00 
RR a are een 60,000,000.00 60,000,000.00 


Total Scvthern Railway Company Stock.$180,000,000.00 $180,000,000.00 


Southern Ry.-Mobile & Ohio Stock Trust 
Certificates $5,650,200.00 


tte eee eee eee ee eee ee pl, 


$5,650,200.00 





Lonc Term Dest: 
Peed Webs Chane 4) nce ciccsccsccscces $259,213,500.00 $239,213,500.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations (Table 5).. 26,049,400.00 22,416,600.00 


Total Long Term Debt.....ccccccces e $285, 262,900.00 $261, 630,100.00 
Total Capital Liabilities... .ccsccvcceses $470, 91: 3,100.00 $447,280, 300.00 


GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS: 
Grants since July 1, 1914, in aid of Ccn- 


PE kee Kaccuceedesdeceeeisstdaeesee $214,550.34 


ad 


214,150.34 


Currenr Liapivitirs: 





Traftic and Car Service Balances Payable. $1,850,846.77 $2,137,152.80 
Audited Acceunts and Wages Payable..... 15,996,797.22 14,956,767.56 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable...... — 1,515,220.49 1,545,733.42 
Interest Matured, including interest due 
pO eer Se a ee eee 2,794,118.60 2,816,452.50 
Dividends M:z atured OO eee 1,625.00 6,192.50 
Funded Debt Matured Unpaid............ 29,581.80 62,833.80 
Unmatured Dividends Accrued............ 56,502.00 56,502.00 
Unmatured Interest Accrued.............. 2,249,561.40 1,907 ,621.49 
Unmatured Rents Accrued................ 311,153.49 323,947.33 
Expenses Accrued not vouchered.......... 2,058,378.57 1,736,242.59 
Other Current Liabilities. ........cc00. 4 1,470,943.78 1,348,646.36 
Total Current Liabilities............... $28,334,729.12 $26,898,092.35 


Dererrep LIABiLitiges: 


Sundry Deferred Liabilities.............. $1,614,778.08 


$2,147,183.39 





UNADJUSTEp CREDITs: 








DE pldesadee bed eteihebieeeseekas oeees $2,465,064.11 $1,899,764.30 
i Ce .  csvcenecadrenscen ees 1,300,658.76 1,279,450.32 
it PE vcnkceecsesecceganads 1,199,542.16 1,339,825.61 
Depreciation accrued cn: 
Rail Leased to Other Companies......... 129,776.08 144,144.73 
DO CO sivtenekdeneeeeseunsse 24,733,867.21 25,325,088.81 
Equipment Leased from Other Companies. 570,205.15 622,125.13 
Sy SD pa ceeniccceseedessescesacs 4,111,933.14 4,769,753.08 
Tetal Unadjusted Credits............... $34,£11,046.61 35,380,151.98 
Corporate SuRPius: 
Additions to Property, since June 30, 1907, 
through Income and Surplus............. $1,812,075.89 $1,809,532.42 
Appropriated Surplus since January 1, 1921, 
for Nonproductive Capital Charges, re- 
quired by Public Authorities............ »206,626.73 enenens 
PE had ¥eeuee ede cneueterainese 21,593.18 21,593.18 
Total Appropriated Surplus. ........... $3.0 040,2 295. 80 $1,831,125.60 
Profit and Loss—Balance..........seeees: $67,513,272.37 $60,061,352.70 
CD DOOM: a viscccnccasavssecesend $606,673,777.63 $573,280,351.05 


TISEMENT] 





(Continued from page 82) 
St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—Annual Report—The annual report 
shows a net income of $3,401,092 as compared 
A selection of the principal items in the 


issued this W veek 


income ac count # ecsea 


Increase 

or 
1923 1922 Decrease 
Average miles of road operated....... 1,776 ieee 
i fee. eee eed eeree $ 24,596,071 $22,297,232 $2,298,839 
Passenger revenue ........cccecees 3,390,917 2,686,794 704,124 
Total operating revenues............ 29,551,120 26,159,914 3,391,206 
Maintenance of way and structure a 4,251,897 4.299.557 —47,660 
Maintenance of ex one POM 6,798,326 4,831,299 1,967,026 
Traffic expenses ..... sacwrenbtbenseue 784,522 740,968 43,553 
WEEE ontksa¥escddicvtesndees 8,984,543 9,091,602 —107,059 
CES -innewe HESeeKeeeesee en eos 1,038,073 1,012,327 25,746 
Total oper ating a 21,990,212 20,007,426 1,982,787 
Net operating revenue...........008. 7,560,907 6,152,489 1,408,419 
EES re 1,630,624 1,261,881 368,743 
Total railway operatine income......... 6.466.083 5,261,850 1,204,233 
Net railway operating income , 5.630.285 4.455.657 1,174,628 
Gross income ; . 5,959,699 4,742,275 1,217,424 
Total deductions ; vii 2,558,607 2,485,597 73,010 
Net income videos 3.401.092 2,256,679 1,144,413 
Income applied to sinking funds 291,673 257,323 34,350 


Income appropriated for investment in 


physical property we eee 107,939 1,999,356 —1,891,417 
Income appropriated for annuity trusts 52s 4 Bree 52,871 
ET wcennn 600000000060 2,948,610 2,948,610 
VANDALIA.— Tentative Valuation—The Interstate Commerce 


Commission has served a tentative valuation report as of June 30, 
1916, in which it reports the final value for rate-making purposes 


of the property owned as $39,646,150 and of the property used as 
$43,798,929. The investment in road and equipment as stated on 
the company’s books was $36,366,572, which the report readjusts 
to $34,975,695. 


WESTERN MaryLanp.—Six Months’ Guaranty.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a final certificate stating the 
amount of this company’s guaranty for the six months’ period 
following the termination of federal control as $1,421,361, of which 
$1,400,000 had been paid in partial payments, leaving a balance due 
of $24,361. 


Dividends Declared 


Central of Georgia.—3 per cent, payable June 30 to holders of record 


June 30. 
Chicago & Western Indiana.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable July 1 
Northern of New Hampshire.—-1™% per cent, quarterly, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 

July 8 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 

Pt CE tenntunsdnebtishinehenees 68.83 67.25 60.68 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


Be EE 8h0566s00sesanncs scenes 87.55 87.37. = 82.31 
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Executive 


Robert T. Morrow, whose promotion to assistant to the 
vice-president of the Central region of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was announced in the Kai/way 
Age of June 14, was 
born on March 2, 1859, 
at Oswego, N. Y., and 
was educated at Lehigh 
University. He entered 
railway service in 1876 
in the shops of the 
Northern Central (now 
the Pennsylvania) at 
Elmira, N. Y., and from 
1878 to 1882 he attended 
college. He was ap- 
pointed a rodman on 
the Philadelphia & Erie 
(now the Pennsylvania) 
in 1882 and a year later 
he was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of the 
eastern division of the 
same road, holding that 
position until 1885, 
when he was appointed 
supervisor. In 1893 he 
was appointed assistant engineer, in which position he served 
a number of other companies now comprising the 
sylvania. He was appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania in 1901 and in De- 
cember, 1903, he was appointed superintendent of the Western 
Pennsylvania division at Pittsburgh. In April, 1907, Mr. 
Morrow was appointed superintendent of the Pittsburgh di- 
vision, the position he held at the time of his promotion to 
assistant to the vice-president. 





R. T. Morrow 


Thomas W. Hulme, whose promotion to the newly created 
position of vice-president in charge of real estate, taxes and 
valuation of the Pennsylvania, was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 28, was 
born on August 11, 
1868, at Mount Holly, 
N. J., and was gradu- 
ated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
in 1889. He _ entered 
railway service in the 
real department 
and president's office of 


estate 


the Lehigh Valley in 
1890, and three years 
later was promoted to 
assistant real estate 
agent. In June, 1904, 
he entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania in 


the real estate depart- 
ment at New York and 
in November of the 
same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant real 
estate agent of the New 
York Connecting Railroad. On May 1, 1905, he was appointed 
assistant real estate agent of the Pennsylvania, Lines East of 
Pittsburgh, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., and on 
November 12, 1913, he was promoted to real estate agent. 
Mr. Hulme promoted to general real estate agent 
(corporate) Lines East, in July, 1918, and on March 1, 1920, 
he was appointed general real estate agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania System, with headquarters at Philadelphia, the position 





T. W. Hulme 


was 


Penn- ° 
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he held at the time of his promotion. From May, 1913, to 
January 1, 1917, Mr. Hulme was also general secretary of the 
President's Conference Committee on Valuation and on the 
latter date he was appointed vice-chairman, which position he 
is also holding at the present time. 


M. D. Cloyd, assistant secretary of the Texas & Pacilic, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has also been appointed 
assistant to the president. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


L. J. Hensley, auditor of the Kansas City Southern, whose 
promotion to controller, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of June 14, was born 
on October 14, 1879, at 
Buckner, Mo. He en- 
tered railway service in 
January, 1903, as an as- 
sistant bill clerk on the 
Kansas City Southern 
at Kansas City and 
later was successively 
promoted to book- 
keeper, traveling mate- 
rial clerk and voucher 
clerk. Mr. Hensley was 
promoted to chief clerk 
to the vice-president 
and auditor in Decem- 
ber, 1908, and held that 
position until February, 
1912, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant audi- 





, tor, with headquarters 
a. & thee at Kansas City, Mo. 
tle was promoted to 


auditor, with the same 
headquarters on September 1, 1913, and continued in that 
capacity until his recent promotion to controller, a newly 
created position. Mr. Hensley’s entire railway service has 
been with the Kansas City Southern. 


Bruce Scott, whose promotion to general counsel of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Colorado & Southern, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 5, was born 
on March 18, 1874, at 
Kaneville, Ill. He grad- 
uated from the law 
school of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 
1895 and shortly after- 
ward began private 
practice in law. Mr. 
Scott entered railway 
service several years 
later when he was ap- 
pointed attorney for the 
Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquar- 
ters at Aurora, Ill. He 
was promoted to gen- 
eral attorney, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, in 
January, 1911, and re- 
mained in that position 
until 1917, when he was 
promoted to general 
solicitor, with the same headquarters. Mr. Scott continued to 
serve in that capacity until his recent promotion to general 
counsel of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Col- 
orado & Southern. He succeeded O. M. Spencer, whose death 
on June 5 was reported in the Railway Age of June 14. 





Bruce Scott 


J. R. Bell, assistant general attorney of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at New York, has been promoted to 
general attorney and commerce counsel, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding F. H. Wood, whose resignation to en- 
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gage in private practice of law was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 7. 


Operating 


W. C. Bevington, who has been on leave of absence, has 
resumed his duties as superintendent of the Joplin division 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Nevada, Mo. 


J. H. Hughes, assistant superintendent of the Ottawa di- 
vision of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
Ont., has been promoted to superintendent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding H. B, Spencer, who has retired after 
49 years of railway service. 


F. R. Borger, assistant superintendent of dining car service 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been promoted to ‘superintendent of dining 
car service, with the same headquarters, succeeding Arnold 
Shircliffe, who has resigned. Albert Ferrick has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of dining car service, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Borger. 


Charles E. Davies, acting general manager of the Canadian 
National Railways Telegraphs, has resigned to enter the ser- 
vice of another company. Mr. Davies received his first tele- 
graph service experience with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company at Helena, Montana, in January, 1906. He com- 
menced his career with the Great Northwestern in Ottawa as 
chief operator. In 1911 he was given charge of the electrical 
equipment at Ottawa in addition to his other duties as man- 
ager. At the beginning of 1924, he was appointed assistant 
general manager of the company. «Mr. Davies held that posi- 
tion only one day when he was promoted to acting general 
manager. 


John A. Appleton, whose promotion to superintendent of 
the Monongahela division of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Uniontown, Pa., was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 14, was born on December 24, 1891, at New York 
and was graduated from Yale University in 1914. He entered 
railway service in September, 1915, as a yard clerk on the 
Pennsylvania and in October, 1917, he entered the engineering 
corps of the United States Army and was later made captain 
of the transportation corps in France. In August, 1919, he 
returned to the Pennsylvania as terminal supervisor of the 
Greenville Yards at Jersey City, N. J., and in 1920 he was 
appointed assistant trainmaster of the New York division. 
He became trainmaster of the Cumberland Valley division on 
September 15, 1922, with headquarters at Chambersburg, Pa., 
and on June 1, 1923, he became freight trainmaster of the 
Philadelphia Terminal division, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Appleton was serving in that capacity at 
the time of his promotion to superintendent of the Mononga- 
hela division. 


Traffic 


A. G. Henderson has been appointed general agent for the 
Orient of the Great Northern, with headquarters at Shanghai, 
China. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


C. S. Johnson has been appointed bridge engineer of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., a newly created 
position. 


Mechanical 


Edward T. Millar, who has been on leave of absence on 
account of illness, has resumed his duties as general car in- 
spector of the Boston & Maine, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. 


Charles H. Wiggin, mechanical superintendent of the Boston 
& Maine, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., who had com- 
pleted 42 years of service with the company on July 1, and 
having requested that he be assigned to less arduous duties, 
has accordingly been appointed consulting mechanical en- 
gineer, with the same headquarters. 


William O. Forman, as- 
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sistant mechanical superintendent, with headquarters at 
Boston, has been promoted to mechanical superintendent, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Wiggin. 


J. T. St. Clair, acting engineer of car construction of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been promoted to engineer 
of car construction, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
E. Posson, who has retired. 


Edwin B. De Vilbiss, whose promotion to superintendent of 
motive power of the Central Pennsylvania division, Eastern 
region of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Williams- 
port, Pa, was an- 
nounced in the Railway 
Age of June 14, was 
born on September 13, 
1884, at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., and was graduated 
from Purdue University 
in 1908. He entered 
railway service on July 
1 of the same year as 
special apprentice of the 
Pennsylvania in the Ft. 
Wayne shops and in 
January, 1911, he was 
promoted to motive 
power inspector. On 
April 1, 1912, he became 
electrical engineer of 
the Northwest system 
and on June 1, 1915, he 
was appointed assistant 
engineer of motive 
power of the Central : 
system. He was appointed assistant engineer of motive power 





E. B. De Vilbiss 


‘ in the office of the general superintendent of motive power on 


October 15, 1917, and on March 1, 1920, Mr. De Vilbiss was 
promoted to superintendent of motive power of the Eastern 
Ohio division, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. A year 
later he became master mechanic of the Eastern division, with 
headquarters at Canton, Ohio, the position he held at the time 
of his recent promotion to superintendent of motive power. 


Purchasing and Stores 


E. J. McVeigh, general storekeeper of the Central region of 
the Canadian National, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed superintendent of reclamation and scrap, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., a newly created position. 
E. D. Toye, assistant general storekeeper of the Central 
region, with headquarters at Toronto, has been promoted to 
general storekeeper, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Mr. McVeigh. W. B. Gordon, district storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, has been promoted to assistant general 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Toronto, succeeding 
Mr. Toye. 


Obituary 


L. M. Perkins, executive assistant of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., died in that city on July 
2. Mr. Perkins was born on November 20, 1879, in Windsor, 
Vt., and graduated from Dartmouth College in 1901. He en- 
tered railway service in April, 1903, as a rodman on the North- 
ern Pacific and was subsequently promoted to instrument 
man and resident engineer in charge of branch line exten- 
sions. He was promoted to assistant engineer on the Lake 
Superior division in June, 1905, and in November of the fol- 
lowing year was appointed assistant engineer in charge of 
second track construction. Mr. Perkins was promoted to di- 
vision engineer in April, 1907, and held that position until 
March, 1910, when he was promoted to engineer maintenance 
of way of the lines east of Paradise, Mont. He was trans- 
ferred to the lines west of Paradise in June, 1911. Mr. Per- 
kins was appointed corporate engineer in August, 1918, and 
continued in that position until the termination of federal 
control. On January 1, 1921, he was appointed executive as- 
sistant, the position which he held until his death. 








